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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL* 
I 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN THE GREAT 
RELIGIONS 


PRECISE definition of Pessimism cannot be offered 
at the outset, and it might prejudice our inquiry were 
we to attempt it; for the more carefully we survey our field, 


_the greater appears the variety of views which are styled 


pessimistic. The antonym superlative, Optimism, has been 
championed by so many theologians and philosophers with 
theological commitments and predilections, that we should 
not be surprised if a common stock of axioms and a largely 
predestined type of reasoning has made likewise for more 
consistent uniformity in definition and in conclusion, Even 
here, though a dozen theodicies should declare that this is 
the best of all possible worlds, the sentence, eulogistic in 
some systems, is in others of a decidedly apologetic tone. 
Should we now, by way of distinction, follow a contempo- 
rary and define a pessimist as one who fears that this is the 
best possible world, we would only be brought to realize 
how astonishing is the range of negation. Orthodoxy may 
not be quite one, but heresy is surely legion. The Aye of 
docile acquiescence is a drilled choir chant, but like the 
thousand-voiced tumult of a troubled multitude is the Nay 
of discontent, disdain, and despair. Layer beneath layer of 

7A series of three lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on January 8, 15, 
and 22, 1928, by Radoslay Andrea Tsanoff, Ph.D. (Cornell), Professor of 


Philosophy at the Rice Institute. 
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truth lies in the first words of Anna Karenina: “All happy 
families are more or less like each other; but every unhappy ~ 


family is unhappy in its own particular way.” 


Evil and the problem of evil seem to arise from an expe- 
rienced clash and disaccord of the actuality with the ideal, 


whatever this may be. The consciousness of this frustra- 
tion may be so intense as to lead to a settled conviction that 
the clash and the disaccord are irremediable, that frustra- 


tion is the primal and the final fact of life. This conviction, — 


if reasoned, provides the texture of pessimistic philosophy, 
which may go to such an extreme painful sense of despised 
actuality that the cherished ideal is pronounced illusory, 
and the world is conceived in terms which consistently pre- 
clude the reality of positive worth. Evil, in such a philoso- 


phy of despair, becomes the fundamental reality. But when 


this type of mind comes to itself, it finds itself confronted 
with—a problem of good! For if in theological optimism it 
is dificult to show why there should be any need of salva- 
tion in God’s own world, the extreme pessimist’s perplexity 
is no less: in a world essentially and irremediably bad, irra- 
tional and meaningless, how could there be, not only sal- 
vation, but even the demand for it: how could such a world 
include the disdain of it, to wit, pessimistic philosophy? 
This is the pessimist’s problem of good. 

When the consciousness of frustration is dominated, not 
only by a practical demand but also by a theoretical con- 
viction that actuality should and must accord with the ideal, 
then we have the several varieties of reasoned optimism, 
claiming that the alleged clash or disaccord is exaggerated, 
and that in any case it is not ultimate, that harmony is primal 
and fundamental and will somehow be final in the universe. 
The question, Why should there be such disaccord at all, 
becomes pressing for the theologian whose definition of the 
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- Creator precludes the belief that any such clash is part of 
_ the divine experience. For such a mind the problem of evil 


- demands a theodicy: exculpation of God for the presence 
_ of evil. Consistently it should likewise demand the meta- 
_ physical depreciation, if not indeed the excogitation, of evil. 
_ This excess of logic is exhibited by lay minds in behalf of 

theology, but not usually by theologians; for the theological 


view of life is essentially a perception of its evil and of 
man’s need of redemption. 

This initial glance at the movement of thought shows a 
willy-nilly tendency from the two extremes towards the 


_ middle. Optimism and pessimism represent views of life 


which are not described with literal accuracy by these super- 
lative terms. We shall use these two words to indicate esti- 
mates of the world and of human life which are dominantly 
approving or condemnatory. Philosophically a double prob- 
lem of evil results. The pessimist asks: What is the ultimate 
nature of this evil and miserable world, and is there any 
way out of its woe? The optimist: Why should this funda- 
mentally good and perfect world include any evil, and how 
can we ; acquiesce in it whe and sie eae 
Pe AB PR Ue] fo gL PPR ge eed | eb pe 

The Fae meesital suitable Pe iiasiees are suggested by 
the questions: Are good and evil codrdinate and both ulti- 
mate; or are they both somehow mixed in a world in which 
it is futile to look for any ultimate rhyme or reason; or is 
one subordinate to the other, though forever related to it 
in perennial antithesis, each one requiring the other; or is 
one subordinate to the other in the sense of being episodic, 
transitory, actual perhaps, but extinguishable and ultimately 
unreal? With regard to evil in particular: is it somehow 
involved as evil in the very stuff and substance of the one 
ultimate reality; or, dualistically, is it a principle of being 
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coérdinate with the principle of perfection and opposed to 
it; or is evil a permanent characteristic of finite existence; 
or are we responsible for the experience of evil, whether 


owing to our immoderate zeal, which leads both intellect — 
and desire to overreach themselves, or else owing to our — 
limited knowledge which enslaves us to illusion, or to our — 


hazardously unlimited freewill which plunges us in sin? 

These questions, and the answers to them, sometimes dis- 
tinctly perceived, but more often confused, or else inter- 
twined and embroidered in the figured speech of mythology, 
or trimmed and fitted in theological doctrine, provide man’s 
pre-philosophical estimates of life. 

That evil as evil is rooted and dominant in the very heart 
of ultimate reality can be the claim only of a Pandiabolism, 
blackest embittered despair. Philosophic pessimism scarcely 
reaches this extreme: Schopenhauer’s Will-to-live is blind 
and irrational; Hartmann’s Unconscious is metalogical and 
Mainlander’s pre-cosmic Will-to-die is pitiable and _piti- 
fully inconsiderate; but not one of them is strictly hateful. 
The pessimistic poet lets himself go more violently: pity 
for the woeful creature rouses in him hatred for the Creator 
of woe. Most wicked and miserable must be the Author of 
wicked misery. Burning lines from Alfred de Vigny come to 
mind, and the first and only written stanza of Leopardi’s 
Hymn to Ahriman, and this blasphemy of despair from 
James Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night: 


The vilest thing must be less vile than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and Lord! 
Creator of all woe and sin! abhorred, 
Malignant and implacable. .. . 
Logically distinguishable from this, but practically tanta- 
mount, though without the intense feeling of abhorrence 


expressed in the above lines, is the view of life which like 
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: a load of lead bore down the soul of Brahmanic India. Evil 
_ is inherent in finite existence; woe is irremediably bound up 
_with life and with the attachment to life. Man is doomed to 
rebirth; doomed to expiate the sin and folly of unremem- 
_bered past lives. To be sure, his present life, if good, will 
have its good results in some next life, but not at all as- 
-suredly in the next life. We reap today the harvest of un- 
_ known past sowing, to harvest in some unknown future the 
sowing of today. The thought of this unending nightmare 
of reincarnation roused in the heart but one longing: not 
to be. “In this sort of cycle of existence (samsara) what 
is the good of enjoyment of desires, when after a man has 
fed on. them there is seen repeatedly his return here to 
earth? . . . In this cycle of existence I am like a frog in a 
waterless well.’’ Thus the one path of salvation for man 
was to cease existing : by absorption in the Infinite Brahman. 
But if this whole world of finite existence is thus reck- 
oned as a woeful blunder, is Brahman then the blunderer 
in having become manifest in this world of misery? There 
is comprehensible reluctance to undertake the explanation of 
this riddle, how or why Brahman should become so woefully 
individualized, and the Hindu theologian does not hold fast 
to the idea that the finite world is the self-outpouring and 
externalization of Brahman. A more profound insight leads 
the Upanishadic seer to proclaim all finite existence as un- 
real, a veil of illusion, Maya. Real, alas, is the soul which 
must expiate in the woes of transmigration its attachment 
to illusion, until it has been chastened and purified and en- 
lightened, and in the end extinguished in absorption. So the 
immobile eye of the ascetic saint, waiting for the hour of 
release, looks with disdainful equanimity on this wretched 
riot of illusion. ) 
Woe had thus its source in individual existence. Yet the 
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perception of the identity of the individual soul with the 
Universal Soul was the quintessence of Upanishadic wis- 


dom: “That which is the finest essence—this whole world 
has that as its soul. That is Reality. That is Atman (Soul). 
That art thou, Svetaketu.” To the Brahmanic list of illu- 


sions, the Buddha added the soul, individual and universal. 


All alleged substantial reality is Maya, and the self-identical 
substantial soul is also illusory. There is a condition of in- 
dividual existence; it is a process of combination, but it is 
also a process of change, and inevitably a process of disso- 
lution. The passing illusion is not an illusion by contrast to 
something real and stable. All is passing, becoming, coming 
together, dissolving; nothing is fixed and permanent. Really 
no thing is; only a complex of activities obtains. 

In this complex of activities, however, an impersonal law 
of retribution operates ruthlessly: in it complexes of acts 
that make for attachment to individual existence result in 
successive rebirths; in it complexes of acts that make for re- 
lease from self-engrossment result in the dissolving of self 
and the extinction of all that is involved in self. There is no 
stable reality, finite or infinite: there is stable cosmic order 
with which we must reckon and on which we can rely: it 
is the law of Karma. : 

Buddha saw error, lust, anger, pride, all evil and woe 
in attachment to self, finite individual existence, but he pro- 
vided a cosmology and a gospel calculated to assure direct 
deliverance from self-engrossment. Misery is universal, and 
it arises from self-engrossment, and can be extinguished 
through the emancipation from self-engrossment, by follow- 
ing the Buddhist path of life. The resulting state would be 
extinction of self, and of all the lusts of self, Arhatship, 
Nirvana. 


That extinction of individuality should have been pro- 
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posed as the true goal of existence, indicates clearly the 
profound pessimism of the Brahmanic-Buddhist philosophy 


_ of life. Brahmanism hoped for deliverance from evil through 
_ eventual absorption in Brahman; its pessimism was relative 


aa t 


and its path of salvation uncertain. More confirmed in his 
pessimism, more assured in his gospel of redemption was the 
Buddha. Buddhism brought cheer, for it brought promise 
of the utter and unqualified extinction of self and all its 
woes. Salvation is in non-existence. So Gautama is the pro- 
genitor of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 

The evident influence of Brahmanism and Buddhism on 


_ Schopenhauer and Hartmann and their successors should 


not confirm us in the misleading tendency to regard modern 
philosophical pessimism as an exotic Oriental plant on Eu- 
ropean soil. While it is true that the religious and philo- 
sophical spirit of negation is not as characteristic of the 
West as of ancient India, calling the West optimistic is too 
offhand and does not dispose of our problem. Again, when 
in our survey of the history of morals we contrast the 
Hellenic world-afirmation with the Christian world-denial, 
we should not overlook the fact that while the Greek, un- 
like the Christian theologian, did not feel in duty bound to 
contemn this world, he did in fact perceive abundantly its 
evil and undertook to meet and to explain it. Consider the 
judgment of life in Graeco-Roman wisdom, from Theognis 
and Sophocles to Menander and Seneca, Pliny and Plutarch: 
a proverb of life-disenchantment: Plutarch cites it on the 
authority of Aristotle as very ancient wisdom: man’s great- 
est boon is the brevity of his life. Not to be born at all 
were of all things the best; but, if born, then to die as soon 
as possible. 

Only the unthinking could fail to perceive the misery of 
existence, and indeed, to the early Greek, man’s thought and 
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outreaching zeal seem to have been the roots of evil. But — 
why? Because man does ill to think and aspire, or because © 
the gods are envious of thinking and ambitious men? Very — 
significant are the myths of the Promethean cycle. When — 
Zeus overcame the Titans, he denied man his due share of — 
good fortune; Prometheus thereupon took up the cause 


of men and became their champion. He stole the celestial 


fire of Zeus and gave it to men, thus making possible human — 


conquest of nature and civilized life. For this, Prometheus 
was affixed by Zeus on a rock in Caucasus; daily his liver, 
the organ of insatiate desire, was pecked by Zeus’ eagle, and 
daily it grew again. Thus did Divinity punish the divine 
aspiration and achievement of the culture-hero. To the 
rest of us Zeus sent as a gift Pandora, divinely beautiful and 
with a mysterious box for her dowry. The pliable, sensuous, 
unreasonably curious Epimetheus, disregarding all the warn- 
ings of his brother Prometheus, took Pandora and opened 
the casket. Out flew all the woes and torments and pests: 
only hope remained under the lid as a last relief for un- 
happy man. e 

Here is profound legend, of which the story in Genesis 
is a parallel. Eating of the tree of knowledge, curiosity, 
the desire of men to rise above and depart from nature, the 
lure of the unattained, these forces which lift man from 
the brute to civilized existence, these are also the roots of 
all his woes and misery. Later thought will come to regard 
man’s desire as sinful, his will as wilful, and his suffering 
as deserved. 

With regard to the problem of evil, Greek thought is 
seen to exhibit an indecision of procedure due to a vac- 
dllation between monism and dualism, giving rise not only to 
different traditions, but to opposed motives in the same tra- 
dition. The fountain-head of perplexity appears to be Plato. 
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On the one hand is the joyous acquiescence in nature, the 
_ belief that, through the dominance of reason, virtue and per- 
fection are within the reach of man. On the other hand is 
_ acertain nostalgic sense of alienation, depreciation and dis- 

trust of nature, metaphysical as well as moral contempt of 
matter, asceticism, and a mystical reach after the beyond- 
rational which is decidedly sceptical in its implications. On 
the one hand, the Idea of the Good is Supreme Reality, and 
matter, imperfection, somehow is not; on the other, the 
conflict is somehow ingrained in the very stuff of Being, and 
“evils can never pass away.” Aristotle resists Plato’s mys- 
tical depreciation of matter, but he is enabled to treat it as 
an integral moment and aspect of reality because of his ob- 
jective scientific approach to his problem, because he lacks 
the Platonic tragic sense of imperfection in nature, and be- 
cause, unlike Plato, he is never a stranger here below. The 
Stoic cosmology would overcome completely the antithesis 
of rational form and irrational matter by adopting the idea 
of a hierarchy of material existence; but the Stoic ethics, 
keenly sensible of the moral antithesis between reason and 
the passions, demands its overcoming in heroic, ascetic 
apathy; while Stoic theodicy proclaims the course of mate- 
rial existence to be a pageant of Divine Providence preclud- 
ing any evil, and at the same time attempts to justify evil 
as a spur to greater good. The Epicurean dismisses the 
Platonic difficulty by adopting a materialism which, unlike 
the Stoic, is antiteleological: there is pain and pleasure 
in the world, but there can be no problem of evil. Things 
simply are. 

Unlike the Stoic insistent fortitude and loyalty to the 
cosmos, and against the Epicurean disdainful naturalism, 
the mystic-religious tradition of later Greek thought mani- 
fests a more or less explicitly pessimistic attitude towards 
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existence. It were better had there been no matter, for then 
there would have been no world, only the eternal perfect 
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silence of the One. Gnostic, Neoplatonist, and Neopytha- 
gorean emphasized Plato’s sense of nostalgic alienation, — 


and the result was a manifold wail over the cosmic pity of 


it: that there should be a world at all was the essential 


tragedy, for from the very first the cosmic self-manifesta- 


tion of God involves a downfall and a degradation. The 


original sin took place, not at the close of creation, but in 
the first verse of the first chapter. The first and essential 
blunder was not in existence, it was and is existence itself. 

These conflicting motives and demands reach their cul- 
mination in Plotinian Neoplatonism. Plotinus would not only 
explain, he would also vindicate the outpouring of the Eter- 
nal One in the cosmos. A sufficiently clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the world would serve to clear it of the evils 
which so impress the one-sided observer. One who has seen 
or listened to God can see the reflections of him and hear 
echoes of the divine harmony even in this discordant world 
of matter. But while Plotinus is not a pessimist by tempera- 
ment, his view of reality imposes grave burdens on his theo- 
dicy. Hither emanation proceeds in a moral sense and grad- 
ually from a plenitude of good and utter absence of evil 
towards complete extinction of good, or else what is called 
‘evil’ in matter is metaphysically rather than morally ‘the 
last’ or ‘the ultimate least’ of Being, to wit, Non-Being, and 
in that case we cannot speak of any theodicy. 

The dualism God-Matter which Greek theodicy resisted 
was primarily metaphysical and only secondarily moral; 
and that is perhaps the chief reason why it could not be sus- 
tained. But if metaphysical dualism seems inevitably bound 
for the rocks, to a moral interpretation of the world dualism 
appears imperative. In a mind intensely moral but relatively 
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“untouched with metaphysics, dualism could maintain itself 
with greater assurance. So it is that the first principle in 
the Zoroastrian philosophy of life, which is not specula- 
tion but an act of heroism, is the principle of the essential 
duality of the cosmos. To the Greek philosopher, God, by 
whatever name he was called, in the end signified ultimate 
‘and unqualified Reality. The moral antithesis Good-Evil, 
tagged onto the metaphysical antithesis of Being and Non- 
Being, had to do the best it could. The chief difficulties in 
Greek as in some modern theodicies are traceable to this 
insistence on reducing a concretely moral to an abstractly 
‘metaphysical distinction. 
- The Zoroastrian began with the antithesis good-evil 
and deduced the rest from that. Good and evil could not 
issue from the same source; there is accordingly a duality 
of cosmic principles. More intent on preserving the moral 
than the metaphysical reputation of Deity, the Zoroastrian 
held fast to the goodness of Ahura-Mazda. The evil in this 
world is not his work: he neither caused it nor permitted it; 
his only relation to it is what yours and mine should be— 
unremitting opposition. The world is a battle-ground in 
which Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman, creating and counter- 
creating, strive for mastery. As truth and falsehood, purity 
and pollution are struggling for the mastery of man’s soul, 
so health is battling with disease, and life with death, and 
grain with weeds, and life-giving rain with destructive storm, 
and light with darkness. No one so refused to blink at evil, 
no one perceived the universal conflict so compendiously as 
the Zoroastrian. The moral struggle was nothing mysterious 
or exceptional or illusory to him; it was the outstanding 
and ever-present fact of all existence, in which from the God 
Ahura-Mazda clear down to the least item of goodness and 
life and light the evil creation of Ahriman was being 
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opposed in mortal combat. Here was a stirring sense of 
co-warriorship with God against the hosts of evil. | 

The struggle was not illusory, for Ahriman was real. 
Into the metaphysical problem of Ahriman’s codrdinateness } 
with Ahura-Mazda the Zoroastrian does not seem to have 
cared particularly to inquire. “Is Ahriman coéternal with 
Ahura-Mazda?” seems to have meant: “When did Ahri- 
man start his dirty work ?”’—a question which he answered: 
“As soon as Ahura-Mazda began to create.’ Does this’ 
answer suggest possible Brahmanic ideas ? Does it mean that 
evil appears whenever finitude appears, that it is a func- 
tion of finitude? Or didn’t the Zoroastrian rather mean to 
say that evil, Ahriman and his work, could be nothing recent 
and exceptional, but that the struggle between good and evil 
was as old as existence itself? So evil is and has been right 
here; it is not to be prayed or excogitated out of existence; 
it is real enough and calls for real opposition. 

Evil is real, but it does not deserve to be real. The moral 
intensity which begins with an insistence on the antithesis 
good-evil demands the assurance of its ultimate overcoming. 
The struggle is real, but it is not futile. A day of days is 
coming when, under the leadership of Saoshyant, the hosts 
of Ahura-Mazda will utterly put to rout the vile cohorts of 
Ahriman. The world will then be consumed and refined 
in a universal conflagration; remolten and transfigured, all 


things will then be pure and perfect, and evil will be no 
more. 


The story of the Garden of Eden has probably Baby- 
lonian origins or kinship, and partakes of a common stock 
of primitive folk-lore in which it shares elements with Sem- 
itic and non-Semitic races. Its significance, as we have noted, 
resembles strikingly that of the Promethean myths. Man 
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“lost Paradise because he was lured into eating of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. It was later theology which, 
_ imposing later views on this primitive legend, transformed 
its meaning. In the story itself Adam and Eve seem to have 
been banished from Eden because they had actually eaten 
_of the tree of knowledge, and lest they should proceed fur- 
ther to eat of the tree of life and become immortal. Later 
thought stressed the disobedience of man, and ascribed to 
that sin his subsequent woes. 
The Greek, in one way or another, ascribed evil to a cer- 
tain fatal flaw or imperfection in the constitution of reality, 
yet somehow not in its ultimate constitution; so he called it 
Matter. The Zoroastrian saw in evil the evidence of the 
operation of a cosmic principle opposed to God and every- 
where at war with the good. Neither of these views was 
entertained in Israel. Excelling in moral vigor rather than 
in speculative genius, and bent more on perceiving evil and 
avoiding it than on explaining its ultimate origin, the He- 
brew found a ready explanation of all things by attributing 
them to God as their source. God brings good and also evil, 
but he sends them to man wisely and justly. Israel from the 
start regarded man as standing in a contractual relation with 
his Maker. Fidelity to his laws God rewards with pros- 
perity, and if evils beset men, the reason is not far to seek: 
it is due to men’s remissness, disobedience, and sin towards 
God. When Israel came to think of Yahveh as author and 
director of the entire world-course, the elements of the 
standard theodicy were at hand. The first Psalm is an epi- 
tome of it, and should we compare the moral record of 
king and people during various reigns with their record in 
outward prosperity as chronicled in the Historical Books, 
we should see how firmly fixed was the idea that God brought 
success to his faithful people, and punished them when they 
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departed from his law. Most striking because of its sinister 
irony in conjunction with what follows, is the statement of 
this view of life in the first three verses of the Book of Job: 
“There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job; 
and that man was perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God, and turned away from evil. 4nd there were born unto” 
him seven sons and three daughters. His substance also was” 
seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five 
hundred she-asses, and a very great household; so that this 
man was the greatest of all the children of the east.” 

Two points should here be kept clearly in mind: this con- 
tractual relation was limited to the here and now, and it 
was a relation of Yahveh to his people Israel. Now so long 
as the latter idea prevailed, the former was not likely to 
cause insuperable difficulties in theodicy. When, however, 
Israel was led, particularly by the prophet Jeremiah, away 
from the nationalistic towards a personal conception of 
religion, the inadequacy of the contractual idea to explain 
the facts of this life’s experiences became apparent. For 
while in the lives of the peoples ‘honesty is the best policy,’ 
and one can with some assurance ascribe a country’s stable 
well-being and prosperity to soundness of national character, 
in the lives of people we cannot apply the formula with 
equal confidence, and, placidly attributing good fortune to 
goodness, rate every poor devil a devil. 

The days of the Babylonian exile, which chronicled Is- 
rael’s perception of the monotheistic idea and Israel’s ap- 
proach to the notion of personal and therefore universal 
as distinguished from nationalistic religion, provided the 
Hebrew mind with grave perplexities. In the sack of Jeru- 
salem bad men as well as good had managed to escape per- 
sonal disaster, and by the rivers of Babylon good men as 
well as bad bewailed their lot. Ascribe God’s amazing? 
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Patience with the wicked to his infinite loving-kindness; still, 
‘if He is one and supreme in power and justice and wisdom, 
how i is the apparently undeserved suffering of the righteous 
to be explained? Before us is the masterpiece of Hebrew 
tragic genius, the Book of Job. 

_ The obvious and complacent answer of orthodox tra- 
dition was that the suffering in question was not undeserved. 
This is the theme which Job’s three friends play in a variety 
of keys, first in a reluctant obbligato, with distant and com- 

‘passionate intimation; then, failing to evoke the expected 
repentant antiphony in Job, crescendo, more and more 
bluntly and insistently: Eliphaz the Temanite resting his 
orthodox assurance on the rich harvest of a long life’s expe- 
rience, Bildad the Shuhite appealing to the verdict of im- 
memorial tradition, and Zophar the Naamathite reafirm- 
‘ing and exhorting and confidently challenging experience. 
The kindliest of admonitions change to increasingly vio- 
lent upbraiding, but end on a promissory note of restoration 
‘to prosperity if only Job will repent and acknowledge his 
sin. This triple challenge of Job rests on alleged manifold 
evidence of experience, but ignores the very experience 
which has brought the three to the side of the former prince 
of the desert, now a mass of sores atop the ash-heap: 


Who ever perished, being innocent? 
Or where were the upright cut off? 


Who and where indeed? The author is not content to 
observe that prosperous vice and long-suffering godliness 
Jo not invariably meet with appropriate reversal in accord- 
ince with orthodox specifications at the end of the chapter. 
Against the cruel complacence of orthodoxy, the poet masses 
‘vith tragic intensity the anguished conviction of an upright 
‘nan who, never arrogant or vain of his own perfection, 
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and ever vigilantly on his guard lest he fall by the way 
unwittingly, is yet adamant in his assurance of lifelong, 
unwavering devotion to the Divine Will. To this witness of 
Job’s own conscience, the Prologue (whether or not we 
regard it as part of the original poet’s work) adds God’s— 
own twice repeated testimony: ‘Hast thou considered my 
servant Job? for there is none like him in the earth, a per- 
fect and an upright man, one that feareth God, and turneth — 
away from evil.” 

The explanation of misery which the Prologue provides, 
that it is a testing of righteousness, is patently inadequate in 
a theistic system. Considering with Job that only too often 
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The tents of robbers prosper, 
And they that provoke God are secure; 
Into whose hand God bringeth abundantly, 


and, on the other hand, remembering the friends’ recital 
of the evil fortune of the wicked, while at the same time ob- 
serving the trio of presumably righteous men without mem- 
ory or anticipation of trouble, we may well doubt whether 
experimenting of the sort suggested in the Prologue is a 
settled policy of the Almighty. And furthermore, and more 
to the point, in view of the omniscience of God, we may 
inquire: For whose information are such tragic experiments 
conducted, and at whose expense? 

The question which Satan asks ironically in the Prologue: 
“Doth Job fear God for nought?” is implied with tragic 
significance throughout the poem. Job’s tragedy is not in 
the fact of his affliction, but rather in what his affliction 
means to his religion, which is the heart of his being. Un- 
able, in the face of the facts of his own experience, to regard 
his sufferings as appropriate punishment for sin, and yet 
regarding his suffering as coming, together with all else, 
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from God, he sees the former ground of his confidence in 
God's justice disappear, and no new ground in sight: 


= For the thing which I fear cometh upon me, 
And that which I am afraid of cometh unto me. 


Hence his repeated plea to have it out with God: in his 
“heart’s anguish it is his mind’s plea for a new theodicy that 
does not outrage the facts of life. Such a theodicy the 
poet does not provide; undeserved suffering was a fact which 
Jewish theism could not comprehend: a yawning mystery in 
which man, face to face with his Maker, can only be utterly 
humbled and must abhor himself in his nothingness. 

The Epilogue, reporting Job’s restoration to prosperity, 
so apparently in accord with the friends’ orthodox promises 
and so out of accord with God’s explicit condemnation of 
the trio, is probably a later addition to the poem, or else a 
concession in the nature of a happy ending, and in any case 
a flaw. But God’s approval of Job, in conformity with the 
spirit of the poem, is conceivable only on the supposition 
that the answer to Satan’s question is in the case of Job 
an affirmative answer. Job has really feared God for naught: 
here through all suffering and agony, doubly hard because 
not understood, he has remained loyal to God, but—or 
should we not say because—he has refused to ignore the 
facts of experience, or to force them into prefashioned 
molds. 

Thus while the Book of Job offers no new formulated 
theodicy, it is a profoundly significant realization of the 
need of one, and a dramatic expression of the sort of spirit- 
ual attitude and temper of soul which alone could achieve 
it. The poet of Job faces heroically the problem of evil. 
What he sees and exhibits might make many another a 
pessimist, but has not made him one. Compared with the 
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buoyant optimism of the typical Israelite, who saw abunill 
dance of sin, but no occasion for being tragic about the 
cosmos, here is a world-view grim indeed. But it is a view 
heroic and defiant rather than hopeless. It is in a different 
strain of Jewish thought that we catch distinctly the note | 
of weariness and cosmic disenchantment. It is the note of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Job’s dismay arises from intense and baffling suffering; — 
the despondency of Ecclesiastes is due to surfeiting but yet | 
unsatisfying pleasure. In Job is the tragic mystery of mis- 
ery; in Ecclesiastes the tedious vanity of happiness. Here 
is a man of rich and varied experience, yet he finds his life — 
to be poor monotony. The wisest in Jerusalem, he has found — 
wisdom to be but madness and folly. He is a connoisseur : 
in delight; he is rich and a man of property and power; he 
builds houses, pools of water, gardens and parks and or- 
chards; at his beck are troops of man-servants and maid- 
servants, singers and musicians to do his will and pleasure, 
to serve and entertain him. And seeing and having done all 
that is seen and done under the sun, behold for him “Vanity 
of vanities, .. . all is vanity and a striving after wind. .. . 
That which hath been is that which shall be; and that which 
hath been done is that which shall be done: and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 

To be sure he sees evils about him: injustice, wickedness, 
oppression. He conceives that some things are worse than 
others, and much of his thought is a play with comparisons; 
yet, be things better or worse, is there aught in life really 
good? How can good be good, or evil evil; how is wisdom 
to be preferred to folly, or anything to anything, or any- 
thing really cherished, if all things finally end in dust? 
Ample variety of experiences he has had, but no variety 
of conclusion. ‘For that which befalleth the sons of men 
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_befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them: as the one 
-dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; 
_and man has no preéminence above the beasts: for all is 
vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again.” 
_  Despairing of lasting value in this pointless existence, and 
seeing no likely prospect of work, or device, or knowledge, 
or wisdom in Sheol, what is Ecclesiastes to do? He would 
eat his bread, and drink his wine, wear his garments white, 
oil his head, live joyfully with his wife, and make the best 
of a tedious bargain. But, adds the writer, or may be a 
later editor, Ecclesiastes would also keep in mind a certain 
grave Perhaps after the grave. Confronted with the 
possible alternatiye of a divine judgment in the hereafter, 
which he can neither anticipate nor evade with assurance, 
he would in any case fear God and keep his commandments. 
So the mind that had started a dirge of sceptical-cynical 
weariness ends, or is made to end, on a note of cautious 
piety. It is a politic conclusion of a calculating philosophy 
of life. 


The weary sense of universal vanity and the tragic 
anguish of unvindicated justice were transformed by the 
Christian gospel into intense vigilance and confident hope. 
God is in His heaven, a loving Father, and in and through 
Christ the stain of evil and the sting of death are removed 
and turned to God’s greater glory in salvation. But the theo- 
logical problem still remains: what, whence, and whither 
evil? St. Paul’s treatment of these questions is meant to as- 
cribe evil to man’s wilful disobedience, to regard it as a de- 
parture from the way of the Lord into the selfish way of the 
flesh, and to see its consummation in death and damnation, 
or its extinction through the love of Christ in the life of the 
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new man. “For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” Here is the most intense abhorrence of 
the body and a yearning to be freed from the bonds of the 
flesh: ‘Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out | 
of the body of this death?” } 

But there is no despair of ultimate victory ie 
Christ: “For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In the very contempt 
of the flesh, and in the very evils of the world is the joyous 
certainty of final triumph which marks the saint’s and the 
martyr’s bliss: “‘For which cause I suffer,also these things: 
Yet I am not ashamed; for I know him whom I have be- 
lieved, and I am persuaded that he is able to guard that 
which I have committed unto him against that day.” The 
eschatological sense of the speedily forthcoming end of all 
things was the assurance of a blissful prospect: even the 
original downfall gained sublime dignity as the medium in 
which the eternal Divine plan of redemption was wrought 
out. 

Between the revulsion and the ecstasy, Christian theology 
seeks a middle that is yet in touch’ with both extremes. The 
orthodoxy that is to be is the more opposed to the incipient 
heresies just because it has so much in common with them. 
Heresy is mainly twofold: excess of revulsion and contempt 
for the world (leading consistently to despair of redemp- 
tion), and excess of sanguine confidence in man’s inherent 
capacity for good (depreciating the solemnity of redemp- 
tion). The first type of heresy is Gnostic and Manichean: 
the second is notably Pelagian. Combating them both and 
steering them, is the orthodoxy of St. Augustine. 
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_ The Gnostic view of the world as an inverted hierarchy 
‘of divine self-degradation involved not only utter disgust 
for material existence but also a condemnation of the self- 
‘outpoured One, and in good logic, nihilism to cap its pessi- 
‘mism. The Manicheans, combining the Persian dualism of 
Good and Evil with the Greek dualism of God and Matter, 
cast serious reflections. on the all-primacy and omnipotence 
of God, and regarded man, not as the wilful prodigal son of 
God, but rather as the devil-fashioned battle-ground on 
which God and the devil are contending for dominion. 
Manicheanism took Satan too seriously, it appears, and 
man’s sin and guilt not seriously enough. Adam, we are told, 
was created by Satan in his own image; and although, by 
depositing portions of stolen light in the first man for safe- 
keeping, Satan prepared trouble for himself and made the 
redemption of man possible, yet the fact of man’s dual na- 
ture stands out. Man’s wickedness is not wilfully acquired, 
but is rather inherent in his material nature as a son of dark- 
ness. [he salvation of man demands the releasing of the 
rays of light from the darkness in which Satan ever seeks 
to imprison them. 

Both Gnostic and Manichean emphasized mortification 
of the body; the ascetic bias which was gaining in the early 
Church found in them both strong confirmation. This ascetic 
abhorrence of the material was apt to develop into a studied 
contempt of material beauty wherever found and even into 
a cult of ugliness and filth. Loveliness, attractiveness, and 
all that is pleasant are of the devil. Do we say: Cleanliness 
is next to godliness? The hermit thought otherwise: godli- 
ness is marked rather by scorn for the body; the more fam- 
ished, the more neglected, the more repulsive and mace- 
rated and vermin-infested the body, the more emphatic is 
the expression of the saint’s holy contempt for it. So we are 
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told Justin Martyr and Tertullian could not tolerate the 
idea that Jesus the Lord was handsome to look upon, and 
represented him rather as the ugliest of men. St. Augustine 
finds no special holiness in the ascetic neglect to wash, but 
he also, as he urges himself to take food as physic and to 
resist the manifold allurements of taste and touch, smell and 
color and sound, would at times even “‘wish the whole mel- 
ody of sweet music which is used to David’s Psalter ban- 
ished.” To be sure Augustine’s good sense comes to his 
rescue here, and in general we may say that this dismal view 
never quite prevailed; in the course of time Christian art 
was to reveal the manifold meaning of the beauty of holi- 
ness; yet the Gnostic and Manichean revulsion regarding 
matter expressed something not wholly alien to the early 
Christian; it was an extreme form of some real aspects of 
the Christian view of life. 

Too great emphasis on the inherent evil of our material 
nature involved certain moral hazards. ‘Human frailty’ was 
apt to be used as an excuse for dissipation. The doughty 
virtue of the British monk Pelagius was outraged by this 
cowardly surrender which he found all too common. He re- 
‘fused to admit that man’s will lacked the power to fulfil 
what man’s duty required. “If I ought, I can.’ In the name 
of liberty he renounced libertinism. God is just and will 
punish us for our evil deeds; our wills could have refrained 
from the evil, and we are thus responsible and blameworthy. 
So much for the sterner side of the Pelagian doctrine; what 
impressed the age of Augustine was the sanguine hope which 
it entertained regarding man. Rejecting the teaching that 
man is innately corrupt, the Pelagians held that each infant 
is in the condition of Adam before the Fall, that man’s will 
can turn away from evil and choose the good. While Christ 
proffers man a grace which was unavailable for Jew or 
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Gentile prior to his coming, yet the Christian has the power 
of will freely to avail himself of this divine assistance. 
Adam’s sin set a bad example, which the rest of us have 
been unhappily only too apt to follow. This example, 
however, holy men in all ages have freely resisted, and the 
blessed counter-example of Christ can stimulate us all freely 
to exert our wills and attain unto salvation. In the life of 
the Church our capacity for good is perfected, and the evil 
example of Adam loses its influence. Here then was stal- 
wart devotion to virtue, but also a sanguine view of man’s 
lot and of his prospects. 

St. Augustine attacks Manicheanism all the more vig- 
orously because the heresy had claimed him for about ten 
years prior to his conversion; to root it out, therefore, was 
his first duty as a laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. Holding 
fast to God’s omnipotence, he rejects all dualism. There can 
be no evil power in the universe codrdinate with sovereign 
Deity. And since the world is the work of an almighty, all- 
wise, and infinitely just and good Creator, no essential flaw 
in nature imputable to God can be admitted. All that is 
positive and substantial in the universe is and manifests 
divine perfection. There is no duality of cosmic principles, 
nor a duality of souls in us, nor is the world-process one of 
self-degradation and self-dissipation of Deity. Evil is no- 
wise substantial in this world; there is nowhere and at no 
time an evil nature. Matter is not evil, nor body, nor the 
flesh: “Every nature, as far as it is nature, is good; .. . 
Take from waters their thickness and muddiness, and pure 
clear water remains; take from them the consistence of their 
parts, and no water will be left.” So with everything else 
in nature. On a dozen fronts Augustine maintains this 
position: that which is called evil is nothing but cor- 
ruption, perversion of nature. “When the will abandons 
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what is above itself, and turns to what is lower, it becomes 


evil—not because that is evil to which it turns, but because © 


the turning itself is wicked. Therefore it is not an inferior 


thing which has made the will evil, but it is itself which has | 


become so by wickedly and inordinately desiring an inferior 
thing.” Not the beast, but man alone is beastly; a beast’s 
nature is in man a vice. The will is made evil by nothing 
else than a defection from God and from good, by inordi- 
nate and unnatural self-degradation, in the literal sense of 
the term. Were it unwilling to become so, the will could not 
become evil; our sins, being not necessary but woluntary, 
are therefore justly punished. 

There is an optimistic note in this eulogy of uncorrupted 
nature and in this libertarian doctrine which Augustine was 
compelled later to modify or disavow in order to render his 
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own maturer views more distinct. While he rejected evil as 


a cosmic principle, pronounced all things good in their 
proper order, and called evil a corruption and unnatural, 
his libertarianism and even his optimism were solemn rather 
than sanguine. He had defended the cosmos from the cal- 
umny of the Manicheans; was he now to yield to the Pe- 
lagian complacency about sinful human nature? God for- 
bid! This was to him an equally fatal though opposite 
abyss of error. “Your doctrines are amazing, they are new, 
they are false.” Maintaining against the Manicheans that 
all nature is appointed by God, Augustine now turns with 
equal resolution to maintain against the Pelagians that in 
all ages human nature must be sought after as ruined. For 
as it seemed to St. Augustine, Pelagianism not only ignored 
light-mindedly the gravity of the evil in which we are em- 
broiled, but it was flagrantly unchristian. Is man an active 
contributor to his own salvation, and is ‘grace’ simply 
“a help towards good living . . . through the inspiring 
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influence of a burning and shining charity ?”” Thus conceived, 
the divine plan of redemption loses all solemnity, and in- 
deed loses meaning. This cannot be Christianity. 

How then is the actuality of evil in this world to be 
recognized, and man’s ruined state and utter need of divine 
redemption emphasized, without on that account implicat- 
ing God as responsible for the evil in the world and dis- 
paraging either his omnipotence or his infinite wisdom or 
goodness? The City of God is, among other things, a reso- 
lute portrayal of the wickedness and the countless miseries 
of our human estate. ‘For what flood of eloquence can 
suffice to detail the miseries of this life? . . . Its brevity 
. . . does not clear it of misery; neither ought it be called 
happiness because it is a brief misery.” Evil is here in abun- 
dance in God’s own world, but God is not to blame for it. 
Who then is to blame? The initial defection of man’s will 
from God is to blame is Augustine’s answer. If Adam’s 
will had not been free, his choice would have lacked moral 
quality. So God could not deny to Adam the possibility of 
a good or an evil choice. In the exercise of this his freedom 
man actually made an evil choice, and in the fatal conse- 
quences of this evil choice the whole human race is involved. 
God “‘foreknew what he would do in unrighteousness; fore- 
knew, however, but did not force him to this; but at the 
same time He knew what He Himself would do in righteous- 
ness concerning him.”’ So God did not compel, but only did 
not prevent the evil choice; foreseeing completely what He 
did not in any way predetermine, God justly foreordained 
the inevitable consequences: consequences utterly and eter- 
nally disastrous to man but for the infinite grace of God. 
Grace and salvation God owes to none, yet vouchsafes it: 
whether to all or only to some, is a point too long disputed 
to allow of being maintained unflinchingly. 
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This masterpiece of theological ingenuity which, in one — 
doctrine, emphasizes the actual evil in the world, yet ex- ; 
culpates the Creator of the world from any responsibility — 
for it, but ascribes it rather to man’s evil choice, therein also — 


recognizing God’s tragic respect for man’s moral freedom: 
this theodicy sets its mark on all subsequent Christian 
thought, but is itself constituted of elements so incongruous 
that Augustine’s successors have had to interpret and rein- 
terpret and trim and fit and adjust. If we observe the moral 
tone which Augustine maintained in ascribing to man re- 
sponsibility for the evil which his choice has brought into 
the world, then that disastrous choice could not be regarded 
as a matter of unaccountable chance. It was a choice rep- 
resentative of the chooser. But in that case, even granting 
Adam’s immediate responsibility for the particular choice, 
the more ultimate question arises whether the Creator is 
nowise accountable for the sort of chooser He had in 
his creature. The point is even sharper if we ask: Was it 
impossible for God to create an Adam who could freely 
choose good as He did create one who freely chose evil? 
The dilemma which would follow the asking of this ques- 
tion is decidedly embarrassing to Augustinian orthodoxy. 
Furthermore if Adam deserved the evil consequences of his 
freely chosen course, how is it with the rest of us? Can 
we also, as he hypothetically could, choose of our own free 
will either good or evil? But that alternative would surely 
betray us into the hands of the Pelagians. Or are we, as 
Augustine indeed maintains, utterly incapable of any good 
choice of our own, tainted as we are with the taint of orig- 
inal sin? Then on this latter supposition, is the individual 
damnation of those of us who are not elected to grace, or 
at any rate do not attain unto it, a damnation morally justi- 
fiable? Are we to suffer eternally as individuals for a sinful 
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nature for which no free choice of our own, but rather a 
fatal racial inheritance, was responsible? 

Should we, in order to evade these difficulties, regard 
Adam and his evil choice, not as referring to an individual 


_ and a particular event, but as truly representing humanity, 


then the same dilemmas simply spread out and cover a 


- larger canvas: Either the moral freedom, involving the 


possible choice of evil or good, is admitted, in which case 
Pelagianism meets us at the turn of the road; or else man’s 
allegedly free will in actuality always chooses evil, in which 
case the gravity of the former dilemma, hard enough for 
the one chooser Adam, is multiplied a thousandfold. It is 
hard for original sin and moral freedom to keep company 
in the same logical head. 

The idea of an evil worldly state brought about by man’s 
self-will, and the consequent advocacy of the denial of self 
as essential to godliness characterize the medieval concep- 
tion of life. Modern man, however, does not philosophize 
in sackcloth and ashes, nor on bended knees. Though the 
old controversies may be resumed, as by Leibniz against 
Bayle, modern science and philosophy have won their au- 
tonomy, and the theologian no longer directs the course 
of the debate. The shafts of Voltaire’s satire pierced the 
foundations of Leibniz’s theodicy, and, as a result of the 
critical philosophy of Immanuel Kant, the problem of value, 
just as all other ultimate problems, was placed on a new 
basis. Instead of beginning dogmatically with a certain 
definite conception of God, and imposing on the mind an 
estimate of the world consistent with this initial definition 
of Deity, or else lapsing into quandary and scepticism, the 
modern mind now undertakes an examination and estimate 
of the world of our experiences, resolved to accept what- 
ever conclusions seem necessary regarding the values of 
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life. But modern thought is by no means coldly impersonal: 
here temperamental bias seems to replace theological com- 
mitment. Optimism and pessimism are thus apt to express 
the poetic and the religious, rather than the scientific aspect 
of philosophy. As we have sought to point out elsewhere, 
there is at least as much temperament in Schopenhauer’s pes- 
simistic philosophy as there is philosophy in the pessimistic 
poetry of a Leopardi.! Some of these versions of modern 
disenchantment and gloom will be considered in the two 
essays that follow. 


*See Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. 1X, No. 4, Oct., 1922: Aspects of Modern 
Pessimism. 
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ARISTOCRACY WITHOUT ILLUSIONS: 
ALFRED DE VIGNY 


N the presence of the Almighty Voice out of the Whirl- 
wind agonized Job does not “set his cause,” but, awed 
into submission, “‘abhors himself and repents in dust and 
ashes.” Pascal, despairing of knowing God with his reason, 
would gamble on possible assurance through faith, even 
though the price were the surrender of our Thought 
wherein, he perceives, lies all our dignity. Alfred de Vigny’s 
body and soul were not wracked with all of Job’s torments, 
neither did he survey or sound with Pascal all the marshes 
of doubt in which our mind gropes. But though unable to 
move forward with assurance, Vigny does not yield; he 
stands his ground; man’s sorry estate rouses in him pity 
and never scorn; he honors man’s moral integrity above the 
unreckoned majesty of the Divine, for man can die for a 
principle, and is thus greater than God. Here is a grim aris- 
tocrat’s pride, Stoic dignity and fortitude without the com- 
pliant Stoic trust in Divine Providence, and never a sign of 
misanthropy. In poetry, in politics, in religion, he inhabits 
the ivory tower of his own ideals, unassured but unyield- 
ing, an aristocrat despite disillusion. 


The epidemic of dolor and general despondency which 
characterized romanticism manifested itself even in some 
non-romaticists during the early nineteenth century. Byron, 


Lamartine, and Musset, Chateaubriand and Senancour 
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(Obermann), Goethe’s Werther, Heine and Lenau, ‘Ugo 


Foscolo and Leopardi express the various strains of this uni- — 
versal threnody: Christian-mystical, antitheistic, senti- — 


mental, metaphysical, passionate, stoical, misanthropic, 
humanitarian. As the nineteenth century gets beyond its 
romantic adolescence, positivism, materialism, realism take 
possession of it; the microscope replaces meditation in lit- 
erature. Alfred de Vigny was a pioneer among the roman- 
ticists, and from his ivory tower he saw the hosts of natural- 
ism invade the land. We should not, however, regard Les 
Destinées as merely belated romantic wails; Vigny, who 
prided himself on having marched first, was not a mere fol- 
lower even of himself. The development in his thought is 
real and consistent. Byron’s influence on his ideas is unde- 
niable; that of Schiller has been pointed out; that of Fred- 
erick the Great is not unlikely; to understand Vigny ade- 
quately, however, we should see in him more than some one’s 
disciple or than the member of’a school. 

Those who are bound to reduce a philosophy of despair 
to personal disappointment, and pessimism to pique, find the 
case of Alfred de Vigny more puzzling than Pascal’s or 
Leopardi’s or Schopenhauer’s. Pascal’s or Leopardi’s life- 
long ill health, Leopardi’s mother, and also Schopenhauer’s, 
Leopardi’s loveless life, and Schopenhauer’s long vain strug- 
gle for recognition would have driven unphilosophic men to 
despair and suicide. Vigny lived to see in his own life rea- 
sons enough for his gloom, but he was a poet of pessimism 
at a time when, strong, handsome, and brilliant, he met the 
smiling eyes of love and fame. To be sure we may call him 
a pessimist born; or we may thumb our psychiatries in 
search of Greek terms to describe this odd despond: melan- 
cholia dysthymia; or we may simply quote Shakespeare’s 
Salarino to Antonio, in the Merchant of Venice: “You are 
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_ sad because you are not merry.” But Brunetiére has rightly 
_ perceived in Vigny’s pessimism a metaphysical suffering: 


“the dull anguish that the enigma of destiny stirs at the bot- 


- tom of the heart.” If this woe, which to the ‘once-born’ man 


appears so unaccountable, is once recognized we may better 
appreciate the significance of Vigny’s own life-experiences 
as contributing to intensify his pessimism, to motivate it in 


_ detail, and later in life also to alleviate it and to turn his 


eyes from darkness towards light. 

He was an aristocrat from the cradle to the grave: an 
aristocrat first of all in the traditional sense, proud of his 
name and race. Somewhat past midway in his life he re- 
corded his inability to imagine finer characters than those in 
the chronicles of his family. His every thought of his father 
was a joy; of his mother, a blessing. What if we learn that 
some of the ancestral dignities which the poet treasured 
were mythical? Perhaps ‘‘Admiral” Barraudin was no ad- 
miral, and perhaps no Vigny blood was really shed in the 
Crusades. We need not go so far back. Alfred’s father did 
fight Frederick the Great, did enter the king’s tent to ask 
permission to seek his brother’s body on the field of battle. 
And Alfred’s mother did rear her son in the spirit of aristo- 
cratic dignity; she did teach him that nobility was a trust and 
a duty; she herself “knew duty, loved it, practiced it, and im- 
posed it.” He felt himself the last of a great house; the 
Revolution had wrecked its fortunes, and Vigny wrote in his 
book the long list of lost family estates. He faced his own 
life, noble, and poor as a noble is poor, a respectable pov- 
erty, rich in honor and self-respect. 

The essential nobility of his character it is difficult to as- 
sail. Did he marry Lydia Bunbury for the sake of her ex- 
pected millions, and couldn’t Sir Somebody Bunbury remem- 
ber his son-in-law’s identity beyond the fact that he was a 
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French poet, so that kind Frenchmen had to go down the 
list of poets until he exclaimed: ‘‘Vigny? Yes, I believe 
that’s my man!” But Vigny writes that he never asked his 


father-in-law for a penny, and in any case, when the Bun- 


bury millions failed to materialize, when he found himself 


mated to a disinherited invalid to whom his inner life was a 
closed book and who could not even read his poems, he gave 


her, if not love, at least all the devoted care which pity and 


his sense of honor dictated. We cannot ignore the Dorval 
affair; even if Vigny tried to raise Marie Dorval to his own 
level, the fact is that he descended to hers. He did live to 
write: ‘I feel in me a secret shame for the first time in my 
life.” But dignity is not lacking in the betrayed lover’s with- 
drawal; Samson’s Wrath is not an ignoble revenge. 

The heart of his youth had gone to Napoleon; in the 
compagnies rouges under Bourbon royalty, the young officer 
dreamt in vain of combat and promotion, he “‘stifled, im- 
prisoned, within this wooden horse which would never be 
opened in any Troy.” The Bourbons did not give him any 
recognition, yet during the revolution of 1830, had the 
Duke d’Enghien or the Duke de Berry made a stand in 
Paris, he would have risked his life for a house he dis- 
dained. Louise Philippe did notice him, but Vigny, never in- 
solent, was never servile. For eighteen years he “resisted all 
the seductions of the house of Orleans.” Disillusioned with 
Napoleon, repelled by Bourbon lack of integrity and cour- 
age, disdainful of the bourgeois nobility of Louis Philippe’s 
shops, ever distrustful of democracy, especially after 1848, 
Vigny took refuge in the dignity of his own inner being and 
remained to the end “‘incorrigibly aristocratic.” 

He craved fame: what poet doesn’t? But he craved per- 
fection above popularity; he would have uttered himself the 
words which he puts in the mouth of Milton in Cing-Mars: 
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“Were my verses to remain unread for a hundred years 


after my death, I should still ever write them.” Six times the 
French Academy spurned him in favor of other candidates, 
some of them scarcely remembered today; and when he was 


finally elected a member, the clash with Molé over his speech 


of reception poisoned Vigny’s great day of honor. He had 
his great days, of course; the days of the fame of Cinq- 
Mars, the night of Othello, the wonderful first night of 
Chatterton. But where was lasting satisfaction to be found ? 
When, in his youth, he had put on the new uniform of the 
Red Company, he had not experienced the expected thrill 
to the full: “So that is all!’ And he lived to find glory dis- 
appointing more than once, for what is one to think of glory, 
he said, when the sculptor of the Laoko6n is unknown? 
Pride inhabited his ivory tower, the sad pride of disil- 
lusion. But steps of devoted pity led downstairs to the beds 
of pain where for years he nursed first his beloved mother 
and then his wife until they both very gradually sank into 
the unknown. His father’s last words to him had been, 
“Make your mother happy.” That charge he fulfilled to the 
last. ‘“Blessed be then the former misfortunes which de- 
prived my father and grandfather of their great chateaux 
in the Beauce, since they have made me know this joy of a 
workman’s wage brought to one’s mother in secret, without 
her knowing it.”’ When, after twelve years of torture, the 
‘vulture of Prometheus’ (cancer of the stomach), which 
his doctors neither recognized nor subdued, finally con- 
sumed him in 1863, was his cry of distress unto God a cow- 
ard’s cry? Twenty-nine years earlier he had written: The 
man of honor at his death ‘looks at the cross with respect, 
fulfills all his Christian duties as a formality, and dies in 


silence.”’ 
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Job atop the ash-heap suffers torments, but his real agony | 
is that he cannot, as a loyal servant of God, make sense of 
his torments. His torture is really religious. Vigny’s despair 
of life is also due, not so much to his direct experience of | 
evil or to his observation of specific evils in life, as to the 
half-felt, half-reasoned conviction that in this world inner 
worth neither prevails nor avails. We live in a world which 


is callous or even hostile to virtue and high endeavor, a_ 


I 


world which includes pure evil but not unmixed good. In this ~ 
world nobility is humiliated, the innocent suffer, and even 
generous love may work the ruin of the soul. This essential 
callousness and injustice of God, Nature,—call it what you 
will,—Vigny could not understand and refused to accept 
with submission. The ever-present sense of it poisoned his 
joys: 

My heart, with joy infatuate, 

My drunken heart, has launched its fate 

In torrent floods of laughter proud; 

But Sorrow’s Self before my face 

I see, my laughter I efface, 

My brow in mourning I enshroud. 

Our very virtues serve to wreck us, so alien to worth is 
life. Vigny’s works are cantos of an epic of disillusion. Cing- 
Mars chronicles the earlier chapters of the bankruptcy of 
the aristocrat; the last chapters were written before Vigny’s 
own eyes. Excellence and nobility of character make men 
inevitably failures in an ignoble world. The multitude may 
tremble in awe before the Great Man, but condemn his 
life of power to solitude; so Moses prays to God to let him 
sleep the sleep of oblivion: 

O Lord, I’ve lived my life in lonely majesty: 
The sleep of Mother Earth now vouchsafe to me! 

But more often the genius is crushed; society is too frivo- 

lous for Gilbert, too materialistic for Chatterton, too cruel 
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- for André Chenier. The world in which a Robespierre dis- 
_ poses of human destinies does not tolerate “‘the aristocrats 


of intelligence”’: it would level all down to the nothingness 
in which it abides. 

Samson’s consuming love for Delilah should exalt both, 
but it destroys him. The woman he loves betrays him to the 
Philistines. Is Samson ruined because his love is sensual and 
self-seeking? But self-forgetting devotion may also prove 
our undoing. A masterpiece of poetic despair is Vigny’s 
Eloa. At the grave of Lazarus, moved by pity for the grief 
of Mary and Martha, Jesus shed a divine tear. Of this 
tear of Christ’s love is born the angel Eloa. What fatality 
leads this celestial maiden of pure love to meet the Fallen 
One? Eloa is moved to pity, to love; she would redeem 
Lucifer, yet is herself swept into the abyss. This spectacle 
of human life in which high worth and virtue are frustrated 
need not make us misanthropic; man deserves pity, not 
hatred. But if Vigny is never a hater of men, he is not a 
lover of God; his thought and mood are antitheistic. Behold 
Jephtha’s daughter, virgin innocence sacrificed to a malign 
Deity. Behold Sarah in The Deluge: had she married 
Japhet, son of Noah, she would have been saved with his 
household; but she loved Emmanuel, and neither her love 
nor his innocence avail to deliver them from the rising 
flood of God’s wrath. 

Is this view of the Almighty too harshly Hebraic? Then 
turn to the Gospels, Vigny says; come with me to Geth- 
semane. Here is, not human, Divine Innocence, on bended 
knee crying out: ‘‘Father!” 


But dark the sky remains, and God does not reply. 


In place of Doubt and Evil, Christ would bring to man 
blessed certainty and confident hope. But the night is callous, 
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and in the woods the Son of God hears the tramp of the mob — 


and sees the blazing torch of Judas Iscariot. Moreover 
why does Christ die? To atone once for all for man’s sins? 


The death on Calvary should then be expiation enough. © 


Did not Christ cry out on the Cross: “It is finished!” ““Was 
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there not enough divine blood for the salvation of the hu- — 


man race!’’ There is a Pascalian overtone in this note. 
Vigny is scarcely a Jansenist, Léon Séché to the contrary, but 
there is in his thought not a little of Pascal’s grim struggle 
with the enigmas of truth and faith. ‘“‘His Diary often reads 
like a continuation of Pascal’s Thoughts.” Faguet’s words 
about Vigny may well be read in a reverse order: “He does 
not believe in the ideal, but he adores it.” 
But, we are told, God’s ways are not man’s ways, and his 

plans for man are past finding out: 

Your glance forever fix beyond this mortal span: 

That guiltless men should die, seems fathomless to man; 

Be not thou overwhelmed with this, nor seek reply; 

Unlike our pity is the pity from on High; 

God makes no covenant with man; his hand of fate, 

Creating without love, destroys us without hate. 
And we are asked to look beyond this life. Note the irony 
in the closing lines of The Deluge: 

“Your father does not come: shall we be punished, then?” 

“Though death should separate, no doubt we'll meet again.” 
No doubt, but what reason do we have for hope of anything 
better? The prisoner in the Iron Mask has seen nothing in 
this life to justify his trust in any hereafter: 


“I do not want it: chains await me there.” 
What is this look beyond the grave but a look of despair? 


“The truth about life is despair. The religion of Christ is a 


religion of despair, since he despairs of life and only trusts 
in eternity.” 
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If we turn away from God to contemplate nature, we 
turn from injustice or possible malignity to stone-blind im- 
passivity : 

I’m deaf to all your moans and sighs, and scarcely sense 
The progress of the human comedy immense 

Which vainly seeks a silent audience in heaven... . 

A mother I am called, but I’m in truth a tomb; 


My winter sweeps your dead as in a hecatomb; 
My spring is dull to all your adorations. .. . 


Turn from God to nature, and back to God; the conclusion 
is the same: 


In this chaotic world, I see nothing assured 
But SUFFERING AND DEATH, in which our life is moored. 


What is man to do, then? Prayers and supplications are 
vain; vain all violent imprecation, and vainest of all is hope. 
Understand clearly the firm foundation of despair, and then 
consider man’s estate: tragic and pitiful it is, but despicable 
never! Do not resist dark contemplation: “It is bad and 
cowardly to seek distraction from a noble woe so as to di- 
minish suffering. One should reflect upon it, plunge the 
sword courageously to the hilt.”” Face God, face nature 
grimly without murmur and without appeal. Stoic fortitude 
is alone noble, not the Stoic trust in a somehow-good uni- 
verse, but rather the fortitude of utter silence without hope 
or plea: the silence of utter despair in which all is lost save 
man’s tragic dignity, “this half-silence . . . the true Sto- 
icism of an anguished soul and an averted spirit, . . . the 
religion of honor and valor.” A Stoic portrait is that of the 
dying wolf teaching the hunter who has killed him 


How one should leave this life and all its ills and grime: 
You know it well indeed, you animals sublime! 

What meaning and what gain from this earth do we wrest ?— 
Noble alone is silence: weakness, all the rest. 
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To groan or weep or pray, is all a coward’s moil: 
So do with might and main your long and heavy toil, 
Where’er the path assigned to you by Fate may lie, 
And then, like me, without a whimper, suffer, die. 


The stanza “Le Silence” concluding (or appended to) Le 
Mont des Oliviers is a poetic document of the dignity of 
despair: 


If in the Holy Garden of Gethsemane 

The Son of Man did pray to God, and prayed in vain; 
Deaf, blind, and unresponsive to our misery, 

If Heav’n did spurn our misbegotten world of pain, 
This scorn divine my mortal honor will defy 

With scorn, and silence cold will be my one reply 

To God’s eternal silence and to God’s disdain. 


So this is the only respectable way out: not wailing, not 
hopeful, but grimly resistant. Do not seek comfort; steel 
your soul in ‘saintly solitude’: the hyenas never attack the 
traveler so long as he stands up and keeps marching on. 
This somber fortitude exalts man; and it also stimulates 
generous compassion with his fellows: against the malign 
majesty of God or the blind majesty of nature, man’s is the 
tragic majesty of woe: 


Live thou, cold Nature, and in waves of life be borne 
Triumphant over us, since this is Fate’s decree; 

Live ever thou and, goddess-like, presume to scorn 

Us humble passengers that should rule over thee: 

Far more than all your power or all your splendors vain, 
I love the majesty of man’s unyielding pain: 

A single word of love you will not get from me! 


The penultimate verse, in Vigny’s words, contains the sense 
of all his philosophical poems: “the spirit of humanity, the 
utter devotion to mankind and to the betterment of its 
lot.” 


‘Were I a painter,” Vigny wrote, “I should like to be a 
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black Raphael: angelic form, somber color.” This spirit of 
aristocratic standards and generous fortitude serves in 
Vigny’s life the purposes of a religion. It is the Religion of 
Honor. The stories in Servitude et grandeur militaires are 
cantos of an epic on Duty. Here is a Kantian exaltation of 
Duty: routine devotion to one’s army vow even when it in- 
volves heart-breaking, hateful obedience (Laurette ou le 
Cachet rouge) ; grim devotion to a disillusion which has nul- 
lified all but man’s own self-respect (Captain Renaud) ; 
noble self-effacing devotion to duty (Admiral Collingwood). 
‘The sentiment of Duty ends by so dominating the mind as 
to permeate one’s character and become second nature, just 
as constant use of wholesome nourishment can change the 
quality of one’s blood and become a factor in one’s constitu- 
tion.” Thus arises honor: ‘‘Honor is conscience, but con- 
science exalted. . . . It is the poesy of duty.” Here is the 
purest and the bravest of religions, an intense and elevated 
sense of self-respect, ‘‘a manly religion, without symbols or 
imagery, without dogmas and without ceremonies.” ‘‘Con- 
science should be divinized,” Vigny wrote in his Diary, 
planning his novel Daphné, with Julian the Apostate as its 
hero. Julian’s character fascinated Vigny: “If there is met- 
empsychosis I have been this man. His réle, life, character 
would have suited me best of any in history.” It is the char- 
acter of a man who, disillusioned and unable to believe, yet 
sees clearly man’s utter need of belief and devotion; an in- 
tensely religious man without a religion, an essentially con- 
templative soul plunging deliberately and entirely into ac- 
tion, into the battle of ideals and devotions. 

Is Julian’s life, is Vigny’s utter failure? But how are we 
to reckon failure and success? Here the words of Captain 
Renaud come to the mind: “I saw clearly that events are 
nothing, that the inner man is everything.” And this inner 
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integrity and worth, candor and fortitude and generosity 


preserve and ennoble man in the very pit of disaster. Here — 
Vigny recalls Leopardi: “The contemplation of misfortune 


itself gives the soul inner joy that comes from attending to 
the idea of misfortune.” This is a treasure of truth which 
is always ours:“Let us be consoled for all by the thought 


that we enjoy our thought itself, and that nothing can rob — 


us of this joy.” A somber treasure! All the same, adversity 
has not crushed us so long as this devotion to truth still 


remains. ‘““The day when man has lost all enthusiasm and — 


love and adoration and devotion, let us bore to the center 
of the earth, put in five hundred billion barrels of powder, 
and let it blaze to pieces in the firmament!” 

From this resigned devotion and despairing generosity 
there gradually arises a defiant optimism. “Vigny traverses 
despair, but does not rest in it.”” Among the last songs of the 
poet of the ivory tower are songs of light and trust, grimly 
jubilant songs of an aristocrat despite disillusion. The poet 
of despair ends on a note of hope. It is a hope in man, in 
woman, in work, and in civilization. Already in 1843 Vigny’s 
poem La Sauvage showed how far he had travelled beyond 
Rousseau’s idolatry of the primitive. Fleeing with her chil- 
dren from the cruelty of the Hurons, the Indian savage 
woman seeks refuge for herself and her orphans in the 
house of an English settler. Here man has made himself 
master of nature, has wrestled with nature’s wild domain, 
has vanquished and humanized it. In the midst of the track- 
less woodland waste is a garden and a home, a library, the 
Bible, Shakespeare. To this refuge the savage woman is 
admitted. There is irony in the hospitality. Time was when 
the Almighty rejected the sacrifice of the hard-working tiller 
of the soil, to accept the blood-smelling smoke of the idle 
herdsman. But here Cain has his revenge: nomad savagery, 
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disdainful of work and of womankind, is here abased before 
law-abiding, home-building thrift. This is the voice of 
civilization as it penetrates the jungle: 


She says, in building nn new city: “See!— 
You call me Law, but I am Liberty!” 


This eulogy of civilized man expresses a faith in the prog- 
ress of ideals, a faith even in the midst of disaster, of ship- 
wreck. So in the poem The Bottle in the Sea, as the storm 
rages and the waves beat the dismayed ship to pulp against 
the unsuspected and uncharted rocks, as the waters sweep 


over the decks, the sailors do all in their power to 


save their boat and their lives. But when all effort proves 
futile, the captain does the one thing left to him: he re- 
cords latitude and longitude of the unmarked reef which 
the wrecking of his ship has served to discover; he issues the 
warning, seals the precious knowledge in a strong bottle, 
and trusts it to the waves that sweep him and his crew to 
death. The bottle floats long and alone on endless seas, but 
at last it comes within the reach of human eyes and human 
hands. The captain’s hope is not frustrated, nor is his death 
and the death of his men in vain. One more step has been 
marked in man’s mastery over brute nature. This poem is a 
song of courage and hope and glory to explorer, sailor, 
craftsman, scientist, warriors all in man’s great combat with 
nature: 

The true God, God Almighty, is the God of thought. 

The seed that Fate on our deep furrowed brows has cast, 

Neglect it not, to harvest be it ever brought; 

Reap, gather in the grain, the soul’s own treasure vast; 

All redolent it is of saintly solitudes: 


Then toss it to the sea, the sea of multitudes! 
God’s finger will conduct it safe to port at last. 
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A chant of hope, of trust in man is also the poem La 
Flute: if efforts prove unavailing, and your cause seems to 
falter and fail, and the harmony you are endeavoring to cre- 
ate turns to discord, do not despair. The flute, not the flutist, 
is at fault: 


Blame not the soul of man, the beggar-body blame; 

What wretched organs here our mind’s endeavors shame! 
Like crude translators of some bright celestial bard 
They stammer..... 


The poem L’Esprit pur, Vigny’s last, written six months 
before his death, is impressive in its noble assurance. One 
should have Vigny’s Diary and his Correspondence well in 
hand to appreciate fully the noble pathos of this swan-song. 
Vigny contemplates the past glories of his house, and then 
considers his own lot: 


Dead, all of them, their names forgot without renown; 
But read the writing in the Golden Book Divine: 
‘Two families of France the road of life passed down; 
Their last descendant now ascends the holy shrine 

And writes his name, but ot upon the rolls obscure 
Of proud knaves, useless rich, but on the tablet pure 
That destiny unto Pure Spirit doth assign.” 


The influence of Comte on Vigny’s thought is evident 
here, although the poet had too keen a sense of individuality 
to find unqualified peace in the Cult of Humanity, and his 
problems were too metaphysical in character to be resolved 
altogether by anthropocentric or geocentric positivism; his 
altruism, moreover, had the note of grim pity that scarcely 
accords with the bright cheer of Comte’s humanitarianism. 
Vigny is brimful of fertile ideas, and his mind is never en- 
cased in a formula. Faguet observes the great concentra- 
tion of his style: “In his Diary, which is the key to all his 
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thought, he sometimes sketches in half-a-dozen lines a whole 
philosophical system that would have done credit to a great 
thinker.” So we should not be too assured in recording 
Vigny’s final diagnosis and remedy: utopianism in the face 
of adversity, grim optimism. For what avails the prospect, 
be it never so certain, that the shipwrecked captain’s bottle 
will some day reach port, that the youth of France will some 
day read Vigny and with him honorably face this world’s 
despair? In the total economy of the vast chaos which we 
call the universe, what avail the progress or the stagnation, 
the prosperity or the ruin of France, human profit or loss, 
terrestrial book-keeping? Climb Montmartre, look at the 
immense city of Paris: “a little higher, what would this city 
be, what would be this earth? What are we in God’s sight ?” 
—a thought that had disturbed Montaigne also, and har- 
rowed Pascal. We may perhaps regard Vigny’s resolve to 
trust his destiny to man’s spirit and to enlightened posterity 
as a Pascalian hazard and plunge of faith. Or we may, and 
I think with more justice, perceive in these last poems the 
wisdom of Leopardi’s capital work, La Ginestra. Has God 
put us in this sorry world, face to face with brute unrespon- 
sive nature? Our only hope and reliance then is to be sought 
in our inner sense of generous honor. Fortitude, self-respect, 
pity bind mankind in resistance to Stepmother Nature. 
Slowly but surely scientist and poet and artisan and seer are 
writing in the Book of Pure Spirit the mastery of man’s 
soul over its callous medium. Slowly but surely, as duty and 
pity become our master passions, human life is redeemed 
from the brute, and human society becomes a true republic. 
This deepening of cosmic confidence disdains the supernat- 
ural and the ritualistic-liturgical aspects of Christianity, but 
it is permeated with the Christian spirit of benevolence, and 
with respect for weak but aspiring human nature. Vigny’s 
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benevolence was not merely a poetic gesture, nor was it 
limited to the tender care for his mother and for his wife. 
The poet of Stello, of Chatterton championed actively the 
cause of individual needy authors, and made their lives more 
bearable. At New Years’ Eve he would review the twelve- 
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month past and thank Heaven that he had done no evil to © 
any human soul, nor written against his conscience nor 


against his fellow men. 


There are in Vigny gleams of a Zoroastrian hope in the — 


extinction, and more, even in the reclaiming of evil. In his 
Diary is the outline of a projected poem, Satan Saved. In 


another passage he contemplates that at the Last Judgment, — 


“God will come to JUSTIFY himself before all souls and 
all life. He will appear and will speak; he will tell clearly 
the why and wherefore of creation, of the suffering, and 
the death of innocence.” Is this a sentence from Vigny’s 
Theodicy? The next sentence reads: “On that day it will 
be mankind, brought to life, that will be the judge, and the 
Eternal, the Creator will be judged by the generations of 
men.” It is like a double-edged commentary on a verse from 
the Book of Job. 

Do we really know enough to hope? The map is never 
finished, and the beast of prey is never quite banished from 
our souls. And who knows, perhaps God regards~man’s 
enterprise as a boy watches the building of a bird’s nest: 
almost finished, and a brush of the hand destroys it all. Are 
our terrestrial prospects any more secure? Vigny has no 
answer; he only knows that any other course but that of 
duty, honor, pity would be cowardly and would tarnish the 
one grain of gold in this world of dross: man’s moral en- 
deavor. “I am an epic moralist,” he writes. In all his dismay 
and despair he never doubts the inherent and unshakable 
worth of noble effort: “What matters it,” we read in 
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_ Daphné, “if the good is only done, whether one is or is not 
trampled under foot?” The ship is being submerged; what 
am I to do? Epictetus the Stoic tells me: ‘“Drown like a 
man.” Vigny: 


“Toss your work to the sea, the sea of multitudes.” 


Ill 
THE DESPAIR OF CIVILIZATION 


HE eighteenth century registered a shift from rea- 
soned theodicy and complacent optimism towards 


manifold disdain, revulsion, and rebellion: a shift gradual’ 


at first which gained momentum. A movement which found 
its two leaders in Voltaire and Rousseau is not to be defined 
in a simple formula; the transition of the European mind 
from the placid Enlightenment to the Romantic revolt in- 
volved a revision in logic which not only elicited new con- 
clusions from old premises, but likewise imposed radically 
new propositions for new syllogisms. 

The theodicies in prose and in verse had agreed that 
“Whatever is, is right;” the new spirit could have found its 
motto in the words of Marcellus in Hamlet: “Something. 
is rotten in the state of Denmark;” but there was grave 
disagreement in diagnosis as to what was rotten. Voltaire, 
embittered by the stupidity, intolerance, and cruelty of men, 
dismayed by the brutal indifference of nature to human weal 
or woe, defiantly scorned the idea of benevolent Divine 
Providence as a superstition; but holding fast to his trust in 
the intellect and in civilization, never lost faith in progress 
through enlightenment and tolerance. Rousseau’s diagnosis 
was both simpler and more radical: God is good, and so is 
man as God made him; evil is not in nature but unnatural, 
due to the corruption of man by civilization, with its pride 


of intellect, its depravity, injustice, and oppression of man 
by man. 
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: This is no mere pundit controversy: both as allies and 
_ as opponents these two men loom large, not only in the 
4 history of ideas, but in the pages of Europe’s political and. 
; social life during the last century and a half. The seething 
4 multitudes, which greeted Voltaire on his triumphal return 
_ to Paris in 1778, after an absence of thirty years, stormed 
P the Bastile eleven years later. Marat read Rousseau’s Con- 
_ trat Social to enthusiastic audiences in the public squares of 
_ Paris, and Robespierre undertook to make revolutionary 
France worship at the shrine of the Savoyard Vicar. Em- 
press Catherine of Russia, aghast at perceiving the real 
- drift of the new ideas, ordered Voltaire’s bust removed from 
her desk to the lumber-room, but her caution was tardy and 
futile. 

The earliest revolutionaries of Russia were avowed Vol- 
taireans, and endeavored to reénact in Petersburg and in 
Moscow the Paris drama of emancipation. Young Tolstoy 
carried around his neck a medallion with Rousseau’s por- 
trait, and it was on the centenary of Rousseau’s death that 
Tolstoy began in earnest his social and religious apostolate. 
While a good deal besides Voltaire and Rousseau has en- 
tered into the Russian revolution, whose tenth anniversary 
was celebrated but yesterday, is it quite beside the point to 
indicate the clash of motives, both social-political and cul- 
tural-religious, which divide Russian liberal and radical 
opinion today: and is it altogether misleading to compare 
this clash of motives with the clash in the French Revolu- 
tion of the Voltairean and the Rousseauistic strains ? 

Voltaire had started in his youth as an optimistic be- 
liever in Divine Providence and Infinite Benevolent Justice. 
But increasing scepticism, lifelong conflict with ecclesiastic 
bigotry, which embittered him against all organized religion, 
made his view of the world increasingly grim. His ironical 
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reaction against his earlier optimism came to a head in 1755, 


after the Lisbon earthquake, and in his poem on the Lisbon 
Disaster he shocked all Europe with his violent disdain of 
all theodicies and of all doctrines of Divine Providence in 
this best of all possible worlds. 

Do the facts of life justify belief in a benevolent Divine 
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Providence, and if they do not, what standing ground is left — 
for despairing but unyielding humanity? How is placid the- — 
odicy to dispose of a Lisbon disaster? Is Lisbon engulfed — 


because of its sins? But then why not Paris and London as 


well? Or if the earthquake is a mere event in the order of : 


nature, is it beyond the reach of Divine Goodness to pre- 


vent, or has it been preferred by Eternal Wisdom as the — 


least evil of all possible alternatives? Would the universe 
have been worse for sparing Lisbon this disaster? Is God 
testing Lisbon’s virtue in his fiery furnace? Or is he the im- 
passive spectator of his anguished creation? Or is matter, 
crude and resistant to Divine Perfection, the source and 
medium of our woes? These are all blind alleys and lead us 
to shuddering confusion. Voltaire says. ‘Alas, I am like a 
doctor; I know nothing.” 

This dark scepticism is not of the tragically pious variety, 
as Pascal’s; it is deliberately and sneeringly aggressive. In 
this wretched world one of Voltaire’s undoubted joys, dur- 
ing the later part of his life, was flaying optimists to dis- 
close their unsound substance. His irony is blighting. What 
do you mean by your formula that ‘‘all is well in this 
world?” Ordered it is in accordance with moving forces 
and necessary laws; but can you mean that it is a happy 
world, that all is well with you, with me, that no one suf- 
fers ? “Here is an odd general good, composed of gallstones, 
gout, and all sorts of crimes, sufferings, death, and damna- 
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_ tion.” So Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and Pope speak of the 
4 universal order; and universal it is: ‘Flies are born to be 
_ devoured by spiders, who in turn are devoured by swallows, 
and swallows by shrikes, and shrikes by eagles, and eagles 
are born to be killed by men, who in turn live to kill each 
9 other and to be consumed by worms or by devils, at least 


* in a thousand cases to one.’ The novel Candide is an elab- 


orate satire on this best of all possible worlds. Far be it 
from poor Candide to doubt the ‘metaphysico-theologo- 
cosmolo-nigology’ of the great Pangloss, but his own ex- 
periences leave him sorely perplexed again and again. “If 
this is the best of possible worlds, what must the others be 
like!’ But he never gives up hope; fleeing from Portugal 
and bound for Paraguay, he remarks: ‘‘Now we are going 
to another world, . . . it is in that one, no doubt, that all 
is well.” And all is well: in Eldorado! But outside of Eldo- 
rado, even Candide in the course of time becomes weary of 
Pangloss’ philosophizing: ‘That is well said,—but we 
should cultivate our garden.” 

This in fact was Voltaire’s solution, in so far as he had 
any solution. Renouncing theodicy and entangled in the gray 
webs of doubt, he never lost his faith in civilization; this at 
least was at hand and reliable: cultivating our garden. “Let 
us work without reasoning; . . . this is the only way of 
making life endurable.” One can live through Monday by 
this gospel alone; whether intelligent man can thus live 
through the week of life is an open question, which we can 
not quite ignore. But it was not with this question that Rous- 
seau confronted Voltaire; rather, with the bold assertion 
that Voltaire had made a cosmic tragedy of evils which for 
the most part man had brought on himself, and that pre- 
cisely by becoming civilized. So the issue was sharply drawn. 
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To appreciate the violence and the immediate effective- 
ness of Rousseau’s attack on civilization, we should keep in 


mind the fundamental contrast which this dalliant vagabond 


genius presented to the culture of his time. Here was a man 
hypersensitive, violently lyrical, irresponsible, nomadic, with 
a longing for the ideal and a leaning for the degenerate. 


Sentimental like his father who gave him his early maudlin © 


training, and like his father, unstable; a coward before 
duty yet reckless in adventure; chafing under the hardships 
of one trade after another, and running away from his na- 
tive town, Geneva, in order to escape a beating from his 
master; induced to change his Calvinist faith by Father 
Pontverre’s excellent Frangi wine, Mme. De Warens’ fine 
blue eyes, and the dazzling prospect of a trip over the Alps; 
disgusted with the priests that made him Catholic; tasting 
the bitterness of the lackey’s life in Turin and at the same 
time glowing with his sense of inner superiority to his out- 
ward status, yet with dastardly cruelty ruining a young ser- 
vant girl’s future by falsely accusing her of theft merely in 
order to avoid a slight personal embarrassment; sighing im- 
patiently for his great chance, but incapable of steady pur- 
suit of the real opportunity presented to him by Count Gou- 
von; running away from his slow good fortune in order to 
follow another young vagabond who had caught his fancy; 
living on the bounty of Mme. De Warens, trying study, try- 
ing music, going off with his music master, only to abandon 
him in Lyons when the old man falls down on a street corner 
in an epileptic fit; advancing slowly from a charlatan to 
something of an expert in music; living on terms of irrespon- 
sible intimacy with Mme. De Warens; dreaming of the 
brilliant future that is to atone for his undistinguished pres- 
ent and disreputable past; and then going off to Paris at the 
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age of twenty-nine to conquer the world with a new system 
of musical notation. 
The Academy of Inscriptions damns him with faint praise; 


_ he languishes hoping for the smiles of great ladies, and gets 


some; goes off to Venice as able secretary to an incompetent 
and unjust ambassador; in spite of efficient personal record 
is dismissed without pay, and finds officialdom as slow to 
recognize a plebeian’s just claims against aristocracy as 
academies of learning to welcome a new idea. And so, 
chafing and rebellious, he sees his years pass and leave 
him behind, unrecognized and misunderstood, his life one of 
ardent longing, inarticulate, unrealized. ‘‘Deep down within 
him,” Gerhard Gran writes, “there constantly muttered a 
still inarticulate protest; the Genevan in him revolted against 
the worldly splendour he saw about him, the vagabond was 
sometimes seized by an inexpressible longing to get away 
from the golden cage of the artificial world in which he felt 
imprisoned, the democrat was offended in his innermost 


- depths at the sight of the social chasms that separated hu- 


man beings, the mystic shivered in the cold atmosphere of 
intellect in which he moved.” 

Almost two-thirds of his life are gone, when suddenly 
like a flash of lightning he sees the wisdom which is to be his 
wisdom, and like a peal of thunder he makes it reverberate 
all over the world. Rousseau’s own account of his conver- 
sion is justly famous: it reveals him so vividly that after 
reading it we need not be surprised at his gospel. Walking 
one hot afternoon on the road from Paris to Vincennes, 
bound on a visit to Diderot, he read in a newspaper the an- 
nouncement of a prize essay set by the Dijon Academy on 
the subject: ‘“Has the restoration of the sciences and the 
arts contributed to purify or to corrupt manners?” “If ever 
anything resembled a sudden inspiration,” he writes, “it was 
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the movement which began in me as I read this. All at once 
I felt myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling lights; crowds © 
of vivid ideas thronged into my mind with a force and con-— 
fusion that threw me into unspeakable agitation; I felt my 
head whirling in a giddiness like that of intoxication. A 
violent palpitation oppressed me; unable to walk for dif- 
ficulty of breathing, I sank under one of the trees of the 
avenue, and passed half an hour there in such a condition 
of excitement, that when I arose I saw that the front of my 
waistcoat was all wet with my tears, though I was wholly 
unconscious of shedding them. Ah, if I could ever have writ- 
ten the quarter of what I saw or felt under that tree, with 
what clearness should I have brought out all the contradic- 
tions of our social system; with what simplicity I should 
have demonstrated that man is good naturally, and that by 
institutions only is he made bad.” 

Some of this is probably maudlin romancing, but that all 
of it was pure invention, that Rousseau’s first plan was to 
write the usual hackneyed essay in praise of culture, and 
that Diderot suggested to him the less conventional idea, 
does not rest on sufficient evidence. What was revolutionary 
was not Rousseau’s thesis itself, that arts and sciences have 
served to corrupt society; the Dijon Academy was of course 
prepared for an essay on the negative side of the question 
proposed, and the thing had been done before. What was 
original in Rousseau’s thesis was “the fervour, sincerity, and 
conviction of a most unacademic sort with which it was pre- 
sented and enforced.’ Rousseau’s whole life had been a 
preparation for this essay: this harangue which shocked and 
impressed all France was in fact an apology for his own 
life. The intensity is lyrically motivated. The question of the 
Dijon Academy, as he says, “suddenly opened his eyes, 
brought order into the chaos of his mind, revealed a new 
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world to him, a true golden age, a society made up of nat- 
ural, wise, happy creatures, and brought him the hope of 
realizing all his visions, by destroying all the prejudices to 
which he himself had formerly been subjected, but in which 
he at that moment believed that he saw the origin of all 
the vices and miseries of mankind.” 

Rousseau’s first complaint of civilization is the complaint 
of a Diogenes. In plain noonday he searches Paris over with 
a lantern looking vainly for a real man, and finding only 
varnished masks. He finds, in place of genuine ardor, stere- 
otyped, elegant passion; artificial and deceptive politeness in- 
stead of candor, the same conventional veneer on all sides 
hiding the real individual; cowardice and hypocrisy, arro- 
gance or servility according to the code that imposes itself 
on each man, to keep him in his place. And in this soil of 
cultured artificiality vices and depravity flourish like weeds: 
no more sincere friendship, genuine respect, firm confidence; 
instead of these, suspicion, slander, fear, arrogance, treach- 
ery, all hiding beneath a uniform and perfidious veil of 
etiquette. 

This corruption of human nature, Rousseau declares, not 
only follows the spread of the arts and sciences, but it is in 
proportion to that spread, and is indeed the effect of the 
spread. Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Empires of the Orient 
one and all went down in decay and degradation due to their 
becoming civilized. But the rude races of history, the earlier 
Romans, the Scythians, the Germans abide in history as 
models of pure, simple, soundheart human nature. To the 
defenders of the arts and the sciences Rousseau sought to 
make his point clear; so he writes to King Stanislas: “It is 
not from science, I am told, but from riches that, in all ages, 
sprang nobility and luxury. I never said that luxury was the 
child of science, but that they were born together and that 
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one could not go without the other. This is how I arranged 


this genealogy. The first source of all evil is inequality: 
from inequality sprang riches . . . from riches, luxury and 
idleness. From luxury came the fine arts, and from idleness, 
science.” . 

And what is the origin of inequality, the fountain-source 
of all evil? Rousseau gave his answer in his second essay, a 
necessary corollary to the first. In this revolutionary work, 
Rousseau painted the life of the savage as a life of uncor- 
rupted virtue and freedom. a life in which there obtained 
physical inequalities of strength and skill, but no artificial 
enslavement of man by man: instead of this, simple codpera- 
tion in a rudimentary society, utilizing the abilities of each 
for the good of all, and elementary comfort of life without 
luxury, but also without squalor. In learning how to work 
metals and to cultivate the soil, man saw opportunities 
to grow above the heads of his fellows; this chance he took, 
and the institution of private property, raising the rich over 
the poor, demanded a social and political order that would 
safely and permanently keep the poor under the heel of the 
rich: and this is indeed the clear though not always frankly 
avowed purpose of governments, enslavers of mankind. 
Private property and the inequality which it breeds and 
signalizes is the root of the tree civilization, of which arts 
and sciences are the blossoms, and moral corruption and 
misery the fruits. “The first man who, having enclosed a 
piece of ground, could think of saying, This is mine, and 
found people simple enough to believe him, was the real 
founder of civil society. How many crimes, wars, murders, 
miseries, and horrors would not have been spared to the 
human race by one who, plucking up the stakes, or filling in 
the trench, should have called out to his fellows: Beware 
of listening to this impostor; you are undone if you 
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forget that the earth belongs to no one, and that its fruits 
arefor,all.” 

To Voltaire, Rousseau’s thought and practice seemed 
alike misguided. “I have received, sir,’ he wrote him, “your 
new book against mankind. . . . Never before has as much 
wit been devoted to render us all stupid brutes; on reading 
your work, one is moved to walk on all fours.’”’ Rousseau did 
not miss the opportunity of returning the compliment when 
Voltaire’s poem on the Lisbon earthquake appeared. Ex- 
cepting death, which is scarcely in itself an evil, he says, 
most of our physical ills are due to our own perverted form 
of life. Is nature to blame that 20,000 houses, all six or 
seven stories high, were huddled together in an earthquake 
area? Had the inhabitants of Lisbon lived as nature in- 
tended man to live, as primitive men live in the plains or 
forests, the few who first felt the tremor would speedily 
have fled across the fields, and in any case would have been in 
no imminent danger. Besides, who knows, perhaps those who 
died in Lisbon escaped thereby worse and more prolonged 
sufferings. Rousseau repeats familiar arguments from Pope 
and Leibniz: If God exists, He is perfect, He is wise, 
puissant, and just; then all is well, and our souls are im- 
mortal, and it makes little difference whether we do or do 
not live thirty years longer; and perhaps these thirty years 
which I miss are necessary to the order of the universe. 

But the important difference between Voltaire and Rous- 
seau is not in their views of Divine Providence. What is 
significant is their estimate of civilization in relation to their 
estimate of nature and God. Voltaire, as we have seen, 
while despairing of finding evidence of a providential plan 
or meaning in this sorry world, yet never loses his confi- 
dence in the upward climb of man or his faith in enlighten- 
ment. But Voltaire despised the stupid masses: oxen that 
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need yoke, whip, and hay. Life is a sorry jest, which intelli- — 
gence may enable us to understand and endure. Now Rous- 
seau took just the opposite view: praising the Lord, clinging 
to the faith which Voltaire unsettled, glorifying nature and 


the free, ignorant savage, and tracing all our evils to the 


very civilization in which Voltaire found man’s one glimmer 
of comfort. So in the significant contrast which we are here ~ 
observing, it is Rousseau who appears as the pessimist,— 
disdainer of civilization and of the cultural values as per- 
versions of the primitive soundheart nature. 

But what is this nature which Rousseau worships as per- 
fect and the corruption of which by society and civilization 
he constantly bewails? The concept of nature has not been 
defined clearly by Rousseau, nor has he used it consistently 
in a manner to allow of precise definition by others. Hoff- 
ding has distinguished three views of nature which may be 
found in Rousseau’s works. ‘‘Nature,” in a theological sense, 
is for Rousseau the simplicity and harmony of God’s original 
creation, contrasted with its artificial perversion by civilized 
man. Man has distorted God’s work: salvation thus in- 
volves the restoration of the majestic simplicity of God’s 
creation. In a naturalistic sense, “nature” is purely instinc- 
tive existence, without reflection or imagination, a life of 
action in response to purely physical needs and stimuli. The 
transformation of this life into that of civilization is un- 
wholesome and unnatural: “If nature destined us to a 
healthy life, I dare almost affirm that the state of reflection 
is a state contrary to nature, and that thinking man is a 
depraved animal.” 

Rousseau’s third use of the term “nature” is in a psycho- 
logical sense. In affirming the essential and natural good- 
ness of man, Rousseau means that man’s fundamental, 
primitive impulses are good: men are evil, but man is good. 
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- longings in which man, despite untoward circumstances and 
an unfortunate or even disreputable career in society, may 
yet claim for himself the virtue and the precious worth for 
which his heart thirsts. Here is perhaps the most significant 
strain in Rousseau’s thinking: this flood of feeling in which 
all literature was soon to be submerged, this protesting and 
craving individualism of the misunderstood, of the insulted 
and injured, the eulogy of the vagabond and his inner al- 
leged purity, the cult of the criminal and the prostitute, vic- 
tims of circumstance and social inequity and iniquity. Rous- 
seau in Venice weeps at the feet of Zulietta, and with better 
right in cold Petersburg, Raskolnikov is to weep at the feet 
of Sonia. This third view of nature is manifest in the nos- 
talgic, wistful, and only half-expressible emotionalism, sen- 
timent that could degenerate into sentimentality, a heart- 
breaking sense of alienation in the actual and the hunger of 
the heart after vanished or unrealized perfection: the indi- 
vidualism of sensitive suffering souls for whom this world 
was too much, yet who like Rousseau felt stifled in the uni- 
verse. It is the quintessence of romanticism. 

So we find these central ideas of Rousseau in his three 
major works which in a sense form a trilogy: ‘‘Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.” Taking man as he is, 
what should be done to save or to recover for man as much 
of the freedom of his primitive state of nature as is possible 
in civil society? This is the theme of the Contrat Social. 
In La Nouvelle Heloise Rousseau exalts unconstrained, 
straightforward love in contrast to the elegant convention- 
alized passions of the salon. This is the emotional romantic 
return to nature, to genuine and unashamed and consuming 
devotion. And in Emile he would safeguard through educa- 
tion man’s natural gifts, and thus allow them free range to 
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develop and come to fruition, so that the human nature of | 
the child, created perfect by God, may not be allowed to | 
degenerate by social maleducation. And the same redemp- | 
tion of human nature from the corruptions of civilization he 
proposes in man’s religious life, in the Profession de Foi du 
Vicaire Savoyard: not a Christianity of theological rigid or- 
thodoxy, elaborate ritual, ecclesiastic pomp and circum- 
stance, but rather an intimate mystical-emotional faith, indi- 
vidual, spontaneous outpouring of the human soul, a religion 
of tenderness, charity, trust, and soul-soothing quietism. | 
Thus we see Rousseau chafing in the straitjacket of civi- 
lization, wriggling uncomfortably, and trying to win for 
himself and for others as large a measure as might be of 
that blessed lost freedom and spontaneity which, as he 
imagined, uncorrupted primitive man possessed. 

There is little logic or consistency in his works, and less 

of it in his life. The man who advocated éducation of chil- 
dren according to nature, had turned his own children one 
after the other to the Foundlings’ Asylum. The man who 
glorified the simple life of freedom in the bosom of nature 
lived his life as the protégé of one aristocrat after another. 
. The man who exalted intimate and utter personal devotion 
was morbidly suspicious of his own friends and forgot or 
lost them in a manner that is apt to invite mingled contempt 
and pity. And yet the ideas which so passionately possessed 
him, and the new passions to which he gave so thrilling an 
utterance, became mighty forces in the thought and in the 
life of mankind. 

Shall we dispose of the matter easily by styling Rousseau- 
ism the vagabond tradition in our modern life, the impetu- 
ous outpouring of the uncontrolled, the defiant protest of 
the submerged, the sentimental pathos of the morbid, the 
neglected intimate, and the misunderstood? Is distrust of 
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Rousseauism and resistance to its romantic nonsense an 
acid test of sanity in a modern man? So large and so real ele- 


_ ments of truth are implied in the very asking of these ques- 


tions that one is only too apt to lapse into error by mistaking 
the partial for the more complete truth. The verdict which 
Rousseau passed on civilization and on our cultural values 
can be estimated in more adequate and more contemporary 
terms if we consider in this connection the gospel preached 
in our own day by the man whom we may regard as Rous- 
seau’s greatest pupil, for he was more than a mere pupil: 
a volcano of passions but also a granite-wall of resolute 
will, an iconoclast less sentimental and more candid and 
heroic than Rousseau. , 


There is a mistaken notion that at the age of fifty, after 
he had written War and Peace and Anna Karenina, Tolstoy 
suddenly turned right about face and changed his entire 
course and view of life. On more careful scrutiny, however, 
we find in the later Tolstoy only the explicit recognition of 
a truth which must have been lurking in his inner being all 
his life. His favorite game as a child was to search for the 
green stick on which was carved the secret of universal 
happiness. This green stick was supposedly buried some- 
where on the family estate, but the children never found 
it, for an essential condition of success while looking for it 
was not to think of a white bear. Tolstoy’s whole life may 
be called the hunt for the green stick of blessedness. He 
sought it in the transports of passion and in the thrill of the 
gambling table, in the vast calm and untamed grandeur of 
elemental nature, in the daredevil intoxication of ever- 
present death and in the hardening of the soul through war, 
in the serene joys of a happy family life, in the glowing 
sense of ever-growing literary fame, social prestige, power 
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of wealth: ever insatiate and never satisfied. When he had — 


seemingly scaled the heights of human ambition, he recoiled” 
from life: the height on which he stood was the brink of an_ 
abyss. 7 

The more he saw of life, the more he thought, the less_ 
satisfied he became. ‘‘What is the meaning of it all?” he kept | 


asking himself. He had six thousand desyatines of land in 
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the government of Samara, and three hundred horses. Sup- — 


pose he had sixty thousand desyatines, and as many horses: 
what then? He was a famous writer. But suppose he became 


still more famous, more famous than Gogol, than Pushkin, ~ 


Shakespeare, Moliére, than any writer in the world: what 
then? What was it all about? Why should he, Count Tol- 
stoy, author of War and Peace and Anna Karenina, with his 
thousands of acres, horses, healthy, rich, respected, admired, 


loved, possessing all that men desire; why should he be © 


living at all? “Is there any meaning in my life,” he asked, 


“which will not be destroyed by the inevitable death await- 


ing me? ... I felt that the ground on which I stood was 
crumbling, that there was nothing for me to stand on, that 
what I had been living for was nothing, that I had no reason 
for living.” 

The problem is radical enough, and Tolstoy’s solution of 
it was as bold and radical. The enlightened men of his own 
class seemed to be in the dark as far as the question of ulti- 
mate values and lasting satisfaction was concerned, so he 
turned to the peasants, amazed for the first time in his life 
by the idea that, despite their poverty and ignorance, they 
lived contentedly on their bread and onions. There must be 
a real meaning in life, he thought, and in their humble way 
they must know this meaning. The peasants told him to live 
according to Christ’s law, and in all sincerity Tolstoy tried 
to find this law in the ospels. His discoveries were 
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‘revolutionary. He found in the Sermon on the Mount five 
‘commandments, like five signposts pointing him to solid 
ground out of his spiritual quagmires. 
Jesus condemned murderous anger and contumely, and 
; preached considerate and generous respect of man for man. 
_ Jesus branded sensuality, veiled or unveiled, the flagrant or 
the contemplated degradaton of woman to serve as a mere 
j instrument of lust. Jesus denounced the willing surrender of 
a man’s free conscience to his official superiors implied in 
the taking of military or bureaucratic oaths of unquestion- 
ing obedience. Jesus tore down the barriers separating one 
nation from another, and applied the moral law to inter- 
‘national relations: not merely love your neighbor but love 
your enemy, the alien, love all mankind. And fifthly, in a 
commandment which Tolstoy regarded as the keystone of 
his moral edifice, Jesus condemned unreservedly the use 
of force and the law of retribution, and preached the law of 
love, non-resistance. Tolstoy observed that these command- 
ments of Jesus ran, not only counter to the general practice 
of society, but in some cases also counter to the avowed prin- 
ciples on which the social order rested. The search for 
spiritual peace had sent him to the Gospels, and what he 
learned there involved him in a radical critique of the life 
and of the fundamental ideas of modern civilization. 

The root of evil, Tolstoy declared, is selfish exploitation 
of man by man. This lust for self-assertion and self-gratifi- 
cation, sexual, economic, political, social, intellectual, taints 
the entire system of so-called civilized life. We imprison or 
exile or kill those whom we have not reformed or who have 
not reformed us. We employ the best years of a nation’s 
manhood in the training of men to kill other men similarly 
trained. We hold sacrosanct an economic system in which 
one man luxuriates while and often just because a hundred 
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starve. We condone lust, glorify it in literature and provid 
for it in practice, whether in the form of regulated or uns 
regulated prostitution or in the less candid form of unstable 
pretended marriages. At the basis of our systems of law 
and public security is hatred masked as righteous indigna- 
tion, and the spirit of revenge parading as retributive justice. 
And we declare that philanthropy is well enough in its place, 
but that we must have no nonsense but force and violent 
compulsion, if civilization and the social order is to be 


—s 


maintained. 

What are we to do, then? Shall we withdraw from this 
wicked world to live the romantic hermit life 4 la Rousseau, 
in the bosom of uncorrupted nature? Or shall we resign our- 
selves to the inevitable, considering that the whole system 
of society involves exploitation, that we cannot change the 
system, that our drop in the bucket doesn’t make any dif- 
ference one way or the other, and we should not make our- 
selves miserable over it? Tolstoy took a different stand, and 
here his integrity puts Rousseau to shame. Rousseau’s at- 
tack on civilization is largely an apology for his own life. 
Society is to blame, not he. Even in his Confessions Rous- 
seau challenges mankind to show a better man than himself. 
He saw himself as a victim, never as a villain; even his re- 
morse over his vices only illustrates the wretchedness of 
the environment that had perverted him or hampered his 
true self-expression. 

Tolstoy is of a different temper. He begins with himself. 
What is to be done, means to him: What am I, Lyof Tol. 
stoy, to do? Here I have been writing world-famous novels, 
and have been portraying the tree of human life, its decayed 
and leafless branches, but what am I really? One of the 
caterpillars on the tree of human life. I criticize exploita- 
tion, and myself exploit people and live comfortably on 
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their daily toil. I, Lyof Tolstoy, am like a horseman who 
‘observes that the horse he rides is exhausted. What is to 
‘be done? Write fine books about tired horses; remain seated 
on the horse’s back and philanthropically hold up the beast’s 
head? No, but first of all get off the horse’s back. Before 
E I can honestly engage in philanthropy and undertake to re- 
Bicve the sufferings of the poor, I must stop living a form 
of life that necessarily causes poverty in the social order. 
This problem, Tolstoy says, is quite simple, and is made 
complicated only by those who do not wish to solve it in 
| their own lives. The Chinese say: “If there is one man 
idle, there is another dying of hunger.” If I consume what 
~I have not myself produced, I am simply eating the dinner 
which someone else has earned and doesn’t get, and no 
amount of argument can change the ugly fact. 

Here then I must start. I must make other men work for 
me as little as possible, and must myself work as much as 
possible. I can take care of my own room, I can look after 
my own garden, I can clean my boots, indeed, I can make my 

boots, I can go into the fields and by honest labor produce 
the equivalent of the food which I eat. And only when I 
have done this, my own share of the daily labor upon which 
the sustaining of human life depends, only then can I pre- 
sume to talk of philanthropy or teaching my fellow-men or 
the higher life. I cannot write novels, or philosophize, or 
make a catalogue of a million beetles, or calculate the dis- 
tances of the stars, or paint sunsets and compose sympho- 
nies, and count myself superior to the ignorant and ill- 
smelling peasant who in the meantime has been feeding me, 
or worse yet, who has been producing the bread which I eat 
today while I, captain of trade or finance, manipulate the 
market so that his bread and that of thousands of others 
may be gathered into my storerooms. This supposed 
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division of labor, Tolstoy says, is a subtle fallacy with whiell 
we seek to cover a plain and ugly fact. It is a fact that in 
one day or even in one hour a skillful commercial transaction 
may make me the legal possessor of what thousands have 
labored for days or months to produce. It is a fact, but it is 
none the less iniquitous, and the civilization that sanctions 
it has not been touched with the true spirit of Christ. And 
the alleged superiority and dignity of mental work is sub- 
ject to a similar criticism. Why am I the choice beneficiary 
of the social order? Because of my supposed high order of 
intelligence, because of my genius? But in that case I should 
be able to see more clearly than others this real truth of 
human life, and seeing it should mend my life accordingly. 
The maximum time that I can spend in really profitable 
mental work, that is work vigorous and not detrimental to 
mind or body, is five hours daily. I sleep eight hours. What 
do I do with the eleven hours that remain? Let me spend 
part of that time in relieving the peasant in his manual 
labor, so that he may have a chance to think at least half an 
hour. 

But you say that modern civilized life is too complicated 
to allow of such transformation? So much the worse for 
civilized life, then. This gaudy edifice of culture does not 
atone for the misery of millions on which it rests, nor is it 
worth the human price which its elegant beneficiaries pay 
for it. “The greater part of my life and yours is taken ut 
with satisfying, not our natural wants, but wants inventec 
by us, or artificially inoculated by our education, and tha 
have become habitual to us; and nine tenths of the worl 
which we devote to satisfying these demands is idle work.’ 
So Tolstoy condemned the powers of darkness within us 
violence, arrogance, lust, desire to oppress, exploitation. Hi 
saw these as it were inextricably bound up with moder: 
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civilization. To rid human life of them he was prepared to 
sacrifice civilization. And he conceived of another social 
order in which men labored in the spirit of brotherhood, 
each doing his share, each freely bringing to mankind his 
peculiar gift of intelligence or intense, exquisite feeling 


_ or spiritual genius. In this social order of Tolstoy’s vision, 
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agriculture, industry, and trade involved no exploitation; 
science and philosophy truly enlightened human life; art 
was not aristocratic and exclusive, but rather perfected 
the universal communion of men in the direct language of 
feeling; and religion, instead of chaining men to stony creeds 
and wooden ritual, knit men together in living brotherhood, 
entered the human soul and opened its windows to admit 
the sunlight of God. 
We need not waste time criticizing the details of Tolstoy’s 
- own practice as a reformer, but remember his words writ- 
ten to Engelhardt in 1882, words which he could have 
written with even stronger conviction twenty-five years later: 
“People say to me, ‘Well, Lyof Nikolaevitch, as far as 
preaching goes, you preach; but how about your practice?” 
The question is a perfectly natural one; it is always put to 
me, and it always shuts my mouth. . . . Condemn me, if 
you choose,—but condemn me, and not the path which I 
am following. . . . If I know the road home, and if I go 
along it drunk, and staggering from side to side, does that 
prove that the road is not the right one? . . . Do not 
yourselves confuse and mislead me, and then rejoice over 
it and cry, ‘Look at him! He says he is going home, and he 
is floundering into the swamp!’ . . . My heart is breaking 
with despair because we have all lost the road; and while I 
struggle with all my strength to find it, and keep in it, you, 
instead of pitying me when I go astray, cry triumphantly, 
‘See! He is in the swamp with us!’ ” 
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If we are candid, we are bound to admit the evils in our 
modern civilized society which Tolstoy so vividly exposes to 
view. But before we can pass judgment on his remedies, the 
conclusions of his diagnosis must be estimated. Because the 
evils which Tolstoy combats are so largely evils of civilized 
life, does it follow that civilization as such is an evil, and 
that moral progress and cultural progress conflict essentially 
and all along the line? 


Our age burns incense on the altars of progress, but is 
getting decidedly dubious regarding its idolatry. The rapid- 
ity with which so much of our boasted humane culture col- 
lapsed at the first impact of savage, elemental forces during 
the Great War: the backdown of organized labor, the ready 
acquiescence of academic and literary leadership, the prosti- 
tution of organized religion in the service of international 
slaughter, the diabolical application of the latest science and 
the most expert technology to the perfecting of engines of 
war, particularly in the use of poison gases, the extension of 
hostilities to the submarine and air-regions, increasingly 
dangerous to numberless non-combatants, and the cynical 
humiliation to which the noblest purposes of man were sub- 
jected by the turn of international politics after the con- 
clusion of the proclaimed War to End War: all these have 
made many men draw back in dismay, distrusting the God- 
dess Civilization, and doubting the stability and the essen- 
tial soundness of the whole structure of Western Culture. 

This confirmed or incipient social pessimism is not without 
grounds; these last years have served only to exhibit more 
obviously the seamy underside of the outwardly resplendent 
cloak of modern civilization. In our modern age we have 
perfected technical skill beyond the wildest dreams of the 
past, have harnessed nature to do our bidding, have almost 
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abolished time and space; but have we become spiritually 
‘cosmopolitan, citizens of the cosmos? Have we, in tran- 
; scending the provincial boundaries of our material environ- 
ment, transcended and overcome likewise spiritual provin- 
cialism? In the amazing perfection of our means of com- 
munication, have we perfected correspondingly our sense 
of ultimate direction? We move much faster; do we know 
_any more clearly whither we are going, the nature of our 
journey or our destination? We can share our ideas so 
much more readily and universally: that is, share them with 
eye and ear; but what is the final meaning of what we have 
to say to each other? Is it not one of the deplorable aspects 
of our modern civilization that spiritual culture has lagged 
behind material progress, that we see all about us veriest 
apes of the spirit manipulating the latest devices of applied 
science, as if the jungle itself were equipped with wireless 
and radio for the broadcasting of simian wisdom? 
Let us ask, then: Does the disdain of civilization rest on 
a sound diagnosis, and are Rousseau’s or Tolstoy’s pro- 
posed remedies really appropriate? Civilization does in- 
volve perversion and corruption of human life, but is it 
only or essentially corruption and perversion that it in- 
volves? Is civilization adequately defined as perversion and 
corruption? Rousseau, Tolstoy, and other social pessimists 
condemn the cultural process because of the evils in which 
it is entangled. This condemnatory verdict is a wholesome 
shock to rouse man from the slumber of cultural compla- 
cency, but it is none the less one-sided. A more careful insight 
into the relation of civilization to morality and perfection 
generally discloses the deeper truth as lying between the 
two shallower extremes of complacency and despair. This 
deeper truth we may formulate as follows: the advance of 
civilization does not involve the perfection nor yet the 
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perversion of human nature; that is to say, neither one of 
these two to the exclusion of the other. What we call the 
advance of civilization is rather the spread of the field on 
which human aims are pursued, realized, or frustrated: ai | 
spread and an intensification, enhancement of all available | 
values, positive and negative. Civilization is a great oppor-_ 
tunity, but it is also a grave hazard: in its advance man_ 
learns how high he can rise, but also how low he can fall. 
This essential truth may be examined and exhibited in 
detail in every field of human endeavor. The more complex 
our civilization, the more varied, the subtler, the more mo-_ 
mentous become both attainment and frustration, whether — 
moral, intellectual, esthetic, or religious. Read and reinter- 
pret the decalogue in terms of modern civilized experience. 
“Thou shall not kill—shalt not steal—shalt not covet:” 
observe the almost measureless expanse of range alike in 
vice and in opposite virtue here. These commandments have 
mellowed, enriched in meaning; they are much more difh- 
cult to fulfill than in primitive life, but the virtues they in- 
culcate are also loftier and richer. Consider justice or broth- 
erhood, and see the sweep in range of meaning in them as 
a result of civilization. In the realm of science the same 
results obtain. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
still more dangerous is much knowledge: dangerous in its 
disturbing of traditional stolidity, dangerous in its being 
misapprehended and misapplied, a sword double-edged in 
possibly foolish hands. Shall we say then: Blessed are the 
ignorant, or repeat the words of Dostoyevsky: “In Germany 
everyone can read and write, but everyone is stupid,” imply- 
ing presumably the rare wisdom of the illiterate Russian 
peasant ? Intellectual progress is an opportunity and a haz- 
ard, even in purely intellectual terms: every solution only 
serves to give rise to still vaster problems, in which the 
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chance of greater truth is confronted with the chance of 
more serious error, truth and error alike increasingly funda- 
mental. So in art: success and failure alike are in the be- 
ginner elementary, but in the work of the master both are 
complex and grave: a child’s house of blocks compared with 
a Gothic cathedral, a primitive woman’s crooning against a 
Beethoven symphony. So even more truly is it in religion. 
Man’s idea of God gains in significance, but also in complex- 
ity. Piety in civilized life may be more profound, but it is 
likewise immeasurably more difficult than in primitive 
religion. 

This view of human life cannot be described either as 
optimistic or as pessimistic. Dispiriting to the laggard, it is 
a challenge inspiring to the heroic in human nature. The 
parable of the servant who hid the single talent entrusted 
to him may here be adapted to our purpose. Spiritual life 
is a venture in values: to him that hath shall be given: this 
is the promise to the aspiring; but from him that hath not 
even that which he hath shall be taken away: this is the cen- 
sure of the slothful and stagnating. And the old stories of 
Prometheus and the Garden of Eden may now be seen in a 
somewhat new light. The uprising of man from the so- 
called state of nature to the level of civilization is both 
tragic and sublime. The tree of knowledge is the tree of the 
knowledge of good and of evil: eating of it cost 
man his primitive paradisiacal innocence, and it was 
his first sin and guilt, and made man’s life a tragic enter- 
prise; but it also made him a traveler on the road of real 
moral attainment and moral dignity: deliberate, aspiring, 
heroic. Not in the unruffled innocence of Paradise, but in 
the storm and stress of spiritual endeavor is man’s real, 
living perfection to be sought. ““The best world for a moral 
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agent,” Royce told us, “is one that needs him to make it 
better.” 

Man’s true path upward is not in negating civilization, 
not in utopian simplification of modern life, though Tolstoy 
is to be honored for having pointed out how much larger a 
share of homely self-reliance is possible for man even in the 


present highly specialized social order. Tolstoy himself 


did not utterly fail to recognize that evil is not to be reme- 
died simply by a change of environment or reorganization of 
the social structure, but through a personal reformation of 
one’s own life in the social system in which one lives, a 
system, however, which must never be allowed to overawe 
the individual’s conscience. The problem which modern so- 
ciety presents to the alert individual conscience is this: how 
may I participate in this complex life of civilization, yet in 
and through it contribute to the attainment of ever more 
adequate fair play, economic and social and international 
and inter-racial justice? Tolstoy even in his ploughing and 
cobbling was still Tolstoy, but how are those millions for 
whom ploughing or cobbling, those for whom factory, shop 
or store, is the day’s work, how are they to find in the vast 
complex social enterprise of modern civilization, in which 
they must participate, meaning and satisfaction and stimu- 
lus, sweetness and light? This is a fundamental problem of 
modern civilization, but this problem is not solved by the 
utopian proposal to reject culture and seek perfection in 
peasant or in primitive conditions of life. In saying this I do 
not for one moment seek to dismiss the truth, so forcibly ut- 
tered by Tolstoy, that the callous exploitation of man by 
man is essentially vicious, and that morality demands re- 
spect for the spiritual dignity of our fellowmen and whole- 
hearted participation in the work and in the larger life of 
mankind. But the attainment of this goal demands, not the 
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cultural impoverishment of humanity, but rather the spiri- 
tual and moral enrichment of our cultural inheritance. 

This treatment of the particular problem of social and 
cultural pessimism suggests some of the more ultimate is- 
sues in which the entire problem of value, good and evil, is 
involved, and the conclusions which appear as reason- 
able. It may perhaps be of interest to mention some of 
these conclusions briefly, partly by way of summary and 
more by way of prospectus. Without much argument, I 
simply propose the following theses: 

The world-order is a hierarchy or scale of activities, in- 
volving contact and conflict of higher and lower stages of 
being, the scale itself pointing from mechanism to life, to 
consciousness and value, from unconscious and non-rational 
to self-conscious and rational activity, from process in con- 
formity to law to action on principle and in pursuit of ideal 
goals. That the higher activities are not as common as the 
lower is an observation neither surprising nor relevant: the 
apex of the pyramid is not any the less the apex because it 
covers less area than the base. 

In this gradation of activities, the self-maintenance of 
the higher and its reaching out to ever fuller realization and 
self-elevation is progress, whether cosmic, or biologic, or 
human. The down-pulling incursion of the lower against the 
higher is manifold evil, and if successful on the human level 
involves the agent in varieties of vice; the successful resist- 
ance of man to this baser invasion is virtue. The self-satis- 
faction of the finite at any stage of being, if personal, is 
complacency, marks stagnation, and is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. The sense of inability to maintain oneself on 
high ground or to attain ground still higher, as it leads to 
the feeling that the universe is hostile or indifferent to the 
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attainment or enhancement of value, gives rise to a con- 
sciousness of frustration, the tragic sense of life. 

Such a view of existence recognizes unflinchingly the actu- 
ality of evil, but is not on that account led to pessimistic 
despair. Evil is literally degradation, the surrender of the 
higher to the lower in the scale of being. It would be possible 
to develop this idea at some length, in different fields of ex- 
perience. Pain and disease involve the actual or the im- 
pending and threatened disorganization and degradation 
of bodily structure, the breakdown of highly organized into 
more elementary tissue. Error and fallacy involve the fail- 
ure of the mind to maintain itself on the intelligent, rational 
level. In the field of art, beauty is always relative to a cer- 
tain development of taste and spiritual heritage and refine- 
ment. So jazz is good music—for savages, but not for the 
heirs of Bach and Beethoven. In the moral realm the same 
principle holds true. That which is natural to the beast may 
well be and indeed is a vice in man. In fact, the beast is 
never beastly; man alone can be beastly. Beastliness is not 
mere animality; it is degradation of the human to the level 
of the beast, a level natural to the beast but unnatural for 
man. The finest example of this truth in tragedy that comes 
to mind is in Hamlet’s scene with his mother: 

Look here upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfit presentment of two brothers: . 


This was your husband. Look you now what follows. 
Here is your husband. ... Have you eyes? ... 


. . . What Judgment 
Would step from this, to this? 


This is the evil: Hamlet’s uncle was no possible mate for 
Queen Gertrude: Renee her former worthy husband by 
this “mildewed ear” calls virtue hypocrite: 
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Takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And makes a blister there. 


This idea of vice as essentially self-degradation St. Au- 


_ gustine has expressed in terms of profound insight which 


will bear repeating: “When the will abandons what is above 
itself, and turns to what is lower, it becomes evil—not be- 
cause that is evil to which it turns, but because the turning 
itself is wicked.” 

As long as the universe retains any character of value, 
this contest, contact and conflict of higher with lower, will 
persist, each achievement opening new prospects, imposing 


new duties, facing new hazards. There is a grim element in 


this idea; we can apply to our purpose words which Plato 
wrote in the Theaetetus: “Evils . . . can never pass away; 
for there must always remain something which is antagon- 
istic to good.” But another version of the truth, and one 
more inspiriting, we find on a page of Emerson’s: “Within 
every man’s thought is a higher thought: within the char- 
acter he exhibits today, a higher character.’”’ Good and evil 
are not distinct realities, and have no status in isolation; 
they are always relative to each other. Evil is that ever 
present side or factor in the actual world, by resistance to 
which a worthier side reaffirms itself and in being reafirmed 
becomes better. This contest is at the heart of things; it 
has neither beginning nor end, and it makes our world 
significant and stirring. 
RADOSLAV ANDREA TSANOFF 
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